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EXCLUSIVE  BIGELOW  BACKS  ARE  MONEY-MAKERS  - 
MONEY  SAVERS! 

CLIFF  SEEMAN  -  BIGELOW  DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  - 
POINTS  OUT  THAT  DEALERS  ENJOY  TWO  BIG  BENEFITS 
FROM  RECENT  BIGELOW  INNOVATIONS  IN  DOUBLE-BACKS 
FOR  TUFTED  CARPETS  - 

BIGELOW-S  EXCLUSIVE  WELDWEVE  -  NUBOND  -  AND 
KORDWEVE  BACKS  GIVE  TUFTED  GOODS  THE  HEAVY  - 
HEFTY  HANDLE  OF  COSTLIER  WOVEN  FABRICS  -  ENHANCE 
ITS  APPEAL  TO  CONSUMERS  -  HELPS  DEALERS  BUILD 
BUSINESS  AND  LASTING  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION  -  THIS 
MEANS  MORE  MONEY  EARNED  FOR  BIGELOW  DEALERS  - 

EQUALLY  IMPORTANT  -  IS  THE  MONEY  SAVED  DEALERS 
BECAUSE  THESE  NEW  BIGELOW  BACKS  HELP  CUT 
INSTALLATION  PROBLEMS  TO  A  MINIMUM  -  ELIMINATE 
THE  NECESSITY  FOR  COSTLY  CALL-BACKS  TO  DO  A 
RE-STRETCHING  JOB  -  CALL-BACKS  CAN  EAT  UP  PROFITS  - 
BUT  NOT  WHEN  YOU  PUT  IN  WALL-TO-WALL  JOBS 
WITH  FABRICS  THAT  HAVE  WELDWEVE  -  NUBOND  - 
AND  KORDWEVE  BACKS  - 

WELDWEVE  -  HE  ASSERTS  -  WHILE  MORE  COSTLY  - 
IS  THE  BEST  BACKING  IN  THE  INDUSTRY  - 
NUBOND  AND  KORDWEVE  SHARE  THE  SAME  BASIC 
BENEFITS  AND  ECONOMICAL  ADVANTAGES  AS  WELL  - 
ALL  THREE  PROVIDE  IMPROVED  DIMENSIONAL 
STABILITY  -  INCREASED  FREEDOM  FROM  WRINKLING  AND 
RAVELING  -  RESISTANCE  TO  MULTIPLE  WET  SHAMPOOING  - 

CLIFF  ADVISES  DEALERS  -  GET  WITH  BIGELOW  ON 
GRADES  FEATURING  THESE  NEW  BACKS  -OFFERED  IN  A 
RANGE  OF  SALES-PROVEN  FABRICS  RETAILING  FROM 
SIX  NINETY-FIVE  TO  TWELVE  NINETY-FIVE  -  ANOTHER 
IMPORTANT  REASON  WHY  BIGELOW  MEANS 
BUSINESS  FOR  YOU  -  -V- 


BIGELO^^f 

MKAXS  HI  SIXKSS  | 

FOR  YOU  i 


PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW... BUY 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


Needed  t  A  New  Perspective  on  Downtown 


IN  a  spate  of  probings,  proddings  and  proposals  over  the 
■  past  few  years,  downtown  has  undergone  an  intensive 
analysis  of  its  ills,  their  causes  and  possible  cures.  The 
flow  of  people,  business  and  money  away  from  the  central 
city  has  been  thoroughly  detailed  in  publication  after  pub¬ 
lication,  in  speech  after  speech  and  in  volumes  of  Federal 
Reserve  and  Census  figures. 

Blight,  stagnation,  congestion,  noise,  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy,  foul  air  and  the  omnipresent  automobile  have  all  re¬ 
ceived  their  share  of  blame  for  the  deterioration  of  cities 
in  general  and  downtown  in  particular. 

Remedies  suggested  for  downtown’s  ailments  have 
ranged  from  downtown-dollar-day  promotions  to  the  level¬ 
ing  and  rebuilding  of  acres  of  real  estate  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

Very  soon  there  is  likely  to  be  a  cabinet-level  depart¬ 
ment  of  urban  affairs  in  the  federal  government  to  cope 
with  our  cities’  growing  troubles;  in  October,  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  businessmen  in  several  hundred  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country  will  celebrate  National  Downtown  Week 
with  sales  and  special  civic  events  designed  to  promote 
downtown  business.  Between  these  two  poles  there  are  lit¬ 
erally  dozens  of  official,  quasi-official,  non-profit  and  private 
organizations  wrestling  with  the  complex  concerns — from 
cleaner  streets  to  regional  planning — of  modern  urban  life. 

Seven  years  ago  when  your  Association’s  Downtown  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  was  established,  one  of  its  primary 
tasks  was  to  help  overcome  what  at  best  was  ignorance — 
at  worst,  apathy — concerning  downtown’s  plight.  Today 
there  is  hardly  a  town  of  any  size  that  has  not  been  jolted 
by  the  impact  of  suburbanization.  Few  downtown  retailers 
or  other  businessmen  are  any  longer  complacent  about  the 
future  of  their  city. 

What  is  now  needed,  1  suggest,  is  not  so  much  awareness 
of  downtown’s  problems  as  it  is  perspective  on  the  part 
of  every  group  and  individual  concerned  with  the  health 
of  our  cities.  For  instance: 

5  ►To  the  merchant,  downtown’s  problem  is  one  of  sales. 

Too  often,  he  is  so  busy  looking  for  immediate  customers 
(and  places  for  them  to  park  their  cars)  that  he  fails  to  see 
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the  gray  belt  of  deterioration  that  surrounds  his  store  and 
holds  customers  back. 

►  To  the  downtown  property  owner,  the  problem  is  one 
of  maintaining  current  rental  rates  or  of  obtaining  lower 
taxes  because  of  declining  property  values.  He  fails  to 
realize  that  with  every  drop  in  downtown  retailing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  future  of  his  investment  grows  all  the  darker. 

►  To  the  banker,  the  problem  of  downtown  is  one  of 
transferring  investments  safely  away  from  unpromising 
downtown  commitments.  He  is  often  inclined  to  write-off 
the  long-range  potential  of  a  dynamic  and  revitalized 
downtown. 

►  To  the  downtown  lawyer,  doctor,  dentist,  optician,  in¬ 
surance  agent  and  broker,  downtown’s  problems  are  too 
often  dismissed  as  something  for  the  retailer  and  property 
owner  to  worry  about.  They  ignore  the  inevitable  draining- 
away  of  their  clients  in  the  decline  of  downtown  as  the 
center  of  urban  life. 

►  To  tbe  educator  or  the  minister,  the  downtown  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  limited  to  the  terrible  social  environment  of 
slums.  He  forgets  that  his  support  of  a  vigorous  economic 
climate  within  the  city  can  help  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
slums. 

►  To  the  home  owner,  the  downtown  problem  is  one  of 
escaping  the  congestion  and  filth  of  outmoded  buildings 
and  streets,  and  he  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
He  fails  to  appreciate  the  size  of  the  tax  burden  and  the 
tremendous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which  will  be  dumped 
onto  his  shoulders  eventually — whether  he  lives  within  the 
city  or  in  a  suburban  area — if  downtown  dies. 

►  And  municipal  authorities  have  been  known  to  com¬ 
ment  that  if  tax  revenues  from  downtown  trickle  away,  they 
can  be  more  than  made  up  from  rising  values  in  outlying 
areas. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  the  genuine  contributions 
which  each  of  these  groups  has  made  in  city  after  city  to 
the  revitalization  of  downtown.  In  each  group,  the  brilliant 
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to  sell  it!  For  22  years, 
it's  been  my  most 
valuable  franchise.” 
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WORLD  LEADER  IN 


STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 


f  Magnavox  Company,  precision  electronic  equipment  for  industry  and  defense.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
June,  1961 
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■  reasons  why 
W Magnavox  is 
I  the  industry’s 
[most  profitable 
franchise  on  any 
basis  of  comparison : 


Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  dealers  in  Magnavox  list  prices— actual  selling  prices— 
each  market.  are  from  20%  to  50'  c  lower  than  comparable 

2,  The  top  Magnavox  Dealers  range  from  models  in  other  brands. 

$100,000to$2,000,000atfulllistandfullprofit.  0  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line  that  sells  in 
2^  Magnavox  provides  margins  up  to  20%.  volume. 

higher  than  competition.  Product  superiority,  demonstrable  perform- 

Magnavox  guards  your  margins  against  dis-  ance,  style  selection  and  value  make  Magna- 
counters— no  vicious  price  cutting.  vox  outsell  all  other  brands  in  franchised  stores. ' 

There  are  still  a  few  Magnavox  franchises  available  in  some  markets  for  qualified  dealers. 
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STRAIGHT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Point  is  concealed  between 
plies  of  ticket  stock  .  .  . 
entirely  concealed. 

This  standard  attachment 
has  proved  itself  a  billion 
times  over  .  .  .  and  even 
on  super-fragile  fabrics! 


BENT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Provides  additional  securi¬ 
ty  against  “ticket-switch- 
yet  gives  all  the 
advantages  of  concealed 
point  .  .  .  including  pro¬ 
tection  for  super-fragile 
fabrics ! 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 


■  TYPE  SEniNG  CUT  50%  ...  by  convenient  Type  Dispenser. 
Operator  presses  a  key  ana  type  is  correctly  positioned 
for  insertion  into  chase. 

■  MORE  LEGIBLE,  DURABLE  MARKING  .  .  .  with  Dennison  Type 
Dispenser.  Type  is  mechanically  dispensed  and  automati¬ 
cally  rotated.  Ensures  even  wear,  uniformity  of  im¬ 
pressions,  longer  life. 

■  PREVENTS  PIN  JAMMING  .  .  .  because  the  operator  observes 
pin  delivery  strip  constantly,  trouble  can  be  foreseen  and 
prevented.  Exclusive  mechanical  control  feature  takes 
over  from  time  pin  leaves  delivery  strip. 

■  MERCHANDISE  PROTECTED  .  .  .  anvil  grips  merchandise  in 
semi-circle  where  pin  passes  through  .  .  .  between  fabric 
strands  rather  than  through  them.  Another  Dennison 
exclusive. 

■  SINGLE  SEHING  OF  TYPE  .  .  .  even  in  printing  8-line,  2-part 
control  tickets  operator  need  set  type  but  once.  Entire 
operation  the  same  as  for  single  tickets. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  DETAILED  BROCHURE 


I  Dennison,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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Needed:  A  New  Perspective  on  Downtown 

and  farsighted  men  have  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  save  downtown. 

But  the  problems  of  downtown  belong  to  no  single  group 
or  Interest;  they  do  not  belong  even  to  downtown  alone. 
Each  particular  problem  is  an  integral  part  of  and  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  over-all  problem  of  the  city’s  survival.  The 
larger  problem  affects  the  entire  urban  complex,  from  the 
central  core  to  the  farthest  suburb.  Without  the  cohesive 
force  of  a  strong  central  business  district  our  urban  life, 
economically,  socially  and  culturally,  would  strangle  on  its 
own  inefficiency  and  waste. 

A  prime  example  of  such  inefficiency,  of  course,  and  one 
which  must  carry  the  burden  of  blame  for  many — though 
by  no  means  all — of  downtown’s  ills  is  the  automobile. 

Architect  and  shopping-center-planner  Victor  Gruen  has 
dubbed  America  as  “autocrazy”  —  and  the  motorcar  has 
become  perhaps  more  despotic  than  any  political  autocracy 
could  ever  be.  The  automobile’s  demands,  and  our  obeis¬ 
ance  to  them,  have  been  too  well  documented  to  need  elabo¬ 
ration  here.  The  automobile  has  not  only  made  possible 
the  mass  exodus  from  the  city,  but  has  itself  been  a  primary 
cause  of  that  exodus. 

Paralysis  by  Motorcar.  Consider  that  the  average  automo¬ 
bile  brings  between  one-and-a-half  and  one-and-two-thirds 
passengers  into  town.  To  provide  adequate  parking  for 
only  6,000  customers  arriving  downtown  by  automobile, 
30  acres  of  parking  lots  or  100  floors  of  garage  space,  40 
cars  to  the  floor,  would  be  required. 

In  downtown  Los  Angeles,  a  city  which  has  given  itself 
heart,  soul  and  pocketbook  to  the  automobile,  two-thirds 
of  all  the  available  land  area  is  already  devoted  to  roads 
and  parking  facilities.  California  has  earmarked  $10.5 
billion  over  the  next  20  years  for  highway  improvement — 
and  there  are  grave  doubts  that  even  then  traffic  will  flow 
any  more  expeditiously  than  it  does  now  over  the  jammed 
highways. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  continued  emphasis  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  their  facilities  at  the  expense  of  other  forms 
of  transit  is  a  shortsighted  approach  that  will  end  in  fan¬ 
tastic  congestion  and,  ultimately,  unbearable  expense.  The 
automobile,  of  course,  is  here  to  stay.  But  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  downtown  will  ever  be  able  to  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood  from  the  auto’s  care  and  feeding.  As  is  said  of  many 
cherished  pets,  it  could  well  “eat  us  out  of  house  and  home.” 

Modern,  convenient  and  rapid  mass  transit  facilities — 
express  buses,  improved  commuter  rail  lines,  monorail  sys- 
^  terns,  subways  or  whatever — appear  absolutely  essential. 
Chicago  has  shown  what  might  be  accomplished  with  its 
so-far  highly  successful  development  of  commuter  trains 
running  between  the  lanes  of  the  Congress  Street  Express¬ 
way. 

Periphery  parking — the  establishment  of  parking  lots 
June,  1961 


on  the  fringes  of  the  city  and  connected  to  downtown  by 
rapid  transit — seems  to  be  a  relatively  simple  but  highly 
effective  method  of  freeing  downtown  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  automobile. 

A  Place  for  People.  The  development  of  high-rise  apart¬ 
ments  close  to  downtown  would  bring  a  vast  new  market, 
free  of  major  transit  problems,  to  the  merchant’s  very  door¬ 
step.  Many  older  people  with  grown  children  (for  whose 
sakes  they  moved  to  the  suburbs  in  the  first  place)  and 
others  frankly  disillusioned  with  suburban  living  are  wel¬ 
coming  any  opportunity  to  return  to  the  city.  Here,  by 
providing  the  necessary  housing  and  a  more  pleasant  en¬ 
vironment.  urban  renewal  plays  a  vital  role. 

But  urban  renewal  has  more  to  recommend  it  than  slum 
clearance  and  housing  development  alone.  Under  urban 
renewal,  workable  master  plans  for  the  city  and  modernized 
zoning  could  provide  adequate  room  for  business  growth 
within  the  city.  Provisions  for  civic  centers  and  other  cul¬ 
tural  attractions  would  create  a  powerful  new  magnet  to 
draw  people  back  into  the  city. 

Some  cities,  such  as  Indianapolis;  Abilene,  Texas; 
Rochester  and  Phoenix  have  undertaken  urban  renewal 
programs  with  little  or  no  federal  aid — several,  in  fact,  en¬ 
tirely  through  private  means.  For  most  cities,  however, 
the  task  of  urban  renewal  is  so  complex  and  expensive  that 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  federal  aid.  The  welfare 
of  the  entire  country  depends  so  heavily  on  the  survival  of 
our  cities  as  centers  of  economic,  social  and  cultural  ac¬ 
tivity  that  such  aid  seems  more  than  justified. 

Downtown’s  deterioration  has  become  a  circle  of  action 
and  reaction  that  spirals  continuously  downward:  conges¬ 
tion  drives  customers  away;  lack  of  customers  drives  busi¬ 
nesses  away;  empty  buildings  depress  real  estate  values, 
which  breeds  slums  and  slums  drive  more  customers  away. 

Downtown  is  not  an  island,  as  Stanley  Marcus,  president 
of  Neiman-Marcus,  declared  recently.  “Downtown  prob¬ 
lems  are  usually  key  ones  in  the  entire  community,”  he  said, 
“and  their  successful  solution  lies  in  a  revitalizing  process 
for  the  whole  city.  Once  we  realize  this  fact  and  accept 
that  the  first,  basic  step  in  solving  the  downtown  problem 
is  to  place  it  in  relationship  to  other  community  problems, 
we  are  in  an  enormously  strengthened  position.” 

Laurence  Alexander,  president  of  National  Downtown 
Services,  Inc.  and  publisher  of  Downtown  Idea  Exchange, 
told  NRMA’s  Smaller  Stores  Division  not  long  ago,  “Down¬ 
town  improvement  and  revitalization  comes  only  when  a 
city’s  businessmen  and  civic  officials  take  a  clear-eyed  and 
realistic  look  at  downtown  conditions.” 

Downtown  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  city  as  a  whole. 
The  downtown  merchant  cannot  close  his  ears  to  all  but  the 
ringing  of  his  own  cash  register.  He  must  listen  for — and 
strive  to  bring  about — the  crash  of  the  jackhammer  in  slum 
clearance  and  the  hum  of  rapid  transit,  if  he  hopes  to 
continue  hearing  the  welcome  buzz  of  crowds  along  Main 
Street. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C.  Hazcn,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


Businessmen  generally  have  supported  government  programs  designed  to  aid  under¬ 
privileged  countries,  particularly  those  in  close  proximity  to  areas  dominated  by 
communists. 

Congress  has  just  put  the  hnal  pieces  together  on  legislation  appropriating  $500  mil¬ 
lion  to  Latin  American  countries  to  provide  economic  aid  of  various  kinds. 

While  there  has  been  general  agreement  that  aid  to  Latin  America  is  important,  the 
recent  fiasco  in  Cuba  has  made  the  Congress  more  alert  to  the  problem  of  stopping  the  in¬ 
roads  of  communism  in  South  America. 

Great  emphasis  was  given  during  the  debate  on  the  legislation  to  the  principle  of 
self-help,  particularly  with  regard  to  certain  needed  social  reforms  that  must  be  instituted. 

Businessmen,  and  particularly  retailers,  have  expressed  grave  concern  over  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  provides  for  the  establishment  of  producer,  agricultural  and  consumer 
cooperatives  and  also  credit  unions.  These  social  devices  are  to  be  created  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Many  retailers  faced  with  consumer  cooperative  competition  in  this  country  are 
alarmed  over  the  fact  that  public  funds  are  being  used  to  spread  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  abroad. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  has  set  up  some  of  the  basic  ground  rules  defining 
the  functions  and  activities  of  this  new  bureau.  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  Edward 
Gudeman  ( former  Sears,  Roebuck  official )  recently  announced,  in  general  terms,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  program. 

The  ARA  will  designate  redevelopment  areas  and  assist  state  and  local  agencies  in 
preparing  and  carrying  out  economic  development  programs  for  redevelopment.  Further, 
the  new  agency  will  undertake  development  and  economic  growth  studies  for  redevelop¬ 
ment  areas,  assist  in  developing  proposals  for  loans  or  grant  projects  and  develop  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  guide  those  areas  considering  such  programs. 


MORE  ABOUT 

CONSUMERS 
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Senator  Estes  Kefauver  indicated  a  few  days  ago  that  he  is  going  to  push  hard  for 
early  consideration  of  a  bill  he  has  sponsored  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Consumers  within  the  vast  network  of  government  agencies  and  bureaus. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  makes  much  of  the  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index 
over  a  period  of  years.  “Two  years  ago,”  the  Senator  said,  “I  noted  that  between  1947  and 
1959  the  consumer  price  index  had  risen  29%.  Bringing  the  comparison  to  date  we  find 
that  between  1947  and  1960  the  increase  has  been  32%.” 

The  above  indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  Senator  is  talking  about  prices  and  indicat¬ 
ing  that  this  new  agency  somehow  will  do  something  about  the  cost  of  consumer  goods.  In 
this  connection  the  Senator  observed,  “It  is,  of  course,  upon  the  consumer  that  the  burden 
of  price  inflation  ultimately  falls.  And  because  they  are  unorganized  and  unrepresented 
by  powerful  lobbies,  this  voice  of  the  consumer  has  not  been  heard  in  the  land.” 

A  study  of  the  provisions  of  the  Kefauver  bill  leaves  one  with  the  definite  feeling  that 
some  type  of  price  control  would  have  to  be  instituted  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  sponsors 
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of  the  legislation.  As  was  the  case  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period,  controls  over  prices 
have  no  effect  upon  the  cost  of  consum¬ 
er  goods,  only  upon  the  price,  hence 
the  problem  of  inflation  cannot  be  met 
by  trying  to  control  the  end  product  of 
higher  costs  all  along  the  line.  But  this 
type  of  reasoning  is  not  going  to  dis¬ 
courage  Senator  Kefauver,  hence  re¬ 
tailers,  who  historically  have  present¬ 
ed  the  strongest  voice  of  the  consumer, 
are  faced  with  a  proposal  that  could 
lead  to  a  nationalization  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  provisions 
of  this  legislation  is  the  creation  of  a 
central  clearing  house  for  complaints 
from  consumers.  Senator  Kefauver,  in 
speaking  on  this  point,  said,  “Consum¬ 
ers  presently  are  baffled  by  not  know¬ 
ing  where  to  turn  for  help.”  It  would 
seem  a  fair  observation  that  perhaps 
retailers  should  give  more  publicity  to 
the  fact  that  adjustment  departments 
exist  in  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Kefauver’s  bill  is  S.  1571. 
Those  who  are  co-sponsoring  the  bill 
with  him  include:  Senators  Bartlett 
and  Gruening  of  Alaska;  Senator 
Engle,  California;  Senator  Carroll, 
Colorado;  Senator  Douglas,  Illinois; 
Senator  Hart,  Michigan;  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Minnesota;  Senator  Chavez, 
New  Mexico;  Senator  Keating,  New 
York;  Senator  Young,  Ohio;  Senators 
Morse  and  Neuberger,  Oregon;  Sen¬ 
ator  Pastore,  Rhode  Island;  Senator 
Randolph,  West  Virginia  and  Senator 
McGee,  Wyoming. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
BRANCH  STORES 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Executive  Vice  President  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association  and  author  of  best  sellers:  “The  Future 
of  the  Independent  Store"  and  “The  Retail  Credit  Manual." 


Based  on  comprehensive  1961  survey  of  70  successful  retail  organizations, 
"The  Facts  About  Branch  Stores"  contains  the  answers  to  literally  hundreds 
of  questions  that  are  constantly  asked  by  retail  executives  regarding  branch 
operations— including: 


-How  are  branches  financed? 

-What  type  of  branch  is  preferred? 

-What  departments  and  price  lines  are  the  most  productive? 

-What  services  have  proven  most  successful  in  branches? 

-How  are  branch  store  executives  selected?  Personnel  trained? 

-What  pitfalls  should  be  avoided  in  branch  store  planning? 

-What  techniques  can  be  used  to  save  money  in  building  a  branch? 
-How  much  volume  should  branches  add  to  total  store  volume? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  branch  store  sizes  and  population? 
■How  were  the  successful  branches  planned? 


Detailed  information  is  provided  on  many  other  topics  telling  how  these 
matters  ore  handled  in  branches:  inventories,  unit  control,  order  forms,  ad¬ 
vertising,  selling  space,  assortments,  basement  operations,  reserve  stocks, 
receiving  and  marking,  parking,  fixtures,  night  openings  AND  many  others. 


MUST  READING  for  All  Retail  Executives 
Who  Plan  or  Supervise  Branch  Stores! 


TAX  RELIEF.  A  strong  drive  has  been 
inaugurated  by  retail  organizations, 
particularly  those  in  the  drug  field,  to 
induce  Congress  to  repeal  the  wartime 
excise  taxes  on  toilet  preparations.  In¬ 
stituted  along  with  other  taxes  at  the 
war  period,  the  tax  on  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions  has  been  in  existence  for  14 
years.  The  effort  to  remove  this  bur¬ 
densome  tax  is  being  directed  toward 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  NOW! 


National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  us  .  copies  of  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  BRANCH  STORES. 

Price:  Members  4.00  (three  copies  for  $10.(X)) 

Non-Members  $8.00  (three  copies  for  $20.(X)) 


□  Check  Enclosed 


NAME 


STORE  or  FIRM 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Postage  and  handling  25  cents  per  copy  unless  payment  accompanies  order.  Add  3%  soles 
tax  on  New  York  City  orders;  2%  soles  tax  on  District  of  Columbia  orders. 

Moke  checks  payable  to  the  Notional  Retail  Merchants  Association. 


BILLS.  Copies  of  any  legislation  are 
available  through  the  Washington  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Association  upon  request. 
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New  RCA  imigMidliii  tilii  gives 
RCA  VICTOR  W  the  truest 
sharpest  picture  ever!  Gives  you  new 
sales  momentum  for  the  biggest 
profit  potential  in  your  store! 

Youve  never  seen— or  sold— such  a  true-to-life 
color  picture!  Up  to  50%  more  brightness! 

Superb  black  and  white  pictures! 

Demonstrations  are  easier,  more  effective — even 
when  you  give  them  in  daylight ! 

The  whites  are  whiter,  colors  are  brighter,  contrast 
is  greater.  Pictures  are  cleaner,  sharper,  clearer ! 

You’ll  be  amazed  how  colors  stay  sharp  and  clear 
— even  in  fast-action  scenes ! 

Black  and  white  pictures  are  beautiful,  too ! 


RCA  is  the  world  leader  in  the  development  and  per¬ 
fection  of  Color  TV.  RCA  is  the  only  manufacturer 
in  commercial  production  of  color  television  tubes! 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Color  Television 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
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Woolworth’s 
and  the 
retail 

revolution 


All  types  of  retail  outlets  are  changing  their 
character  these  days— moving  into  new  lines,  new 
locations,  new  kinds  of  services;  experimenting 
to  find  the  most  profitable  merchandise  mix  and 
the  most  popular  appeal  to  today's  customers. 

These  customers  have  the  mobility,  the  curiosity 
and  the  confidence  to  shop  and  to  buy  wherever 
they  choose.  It  is  truer  than  ever  before  in  retail 
history  that  nobody  owns  any  market.  And  who 
would  undertake  to  draw  or  re-draw  the  lines 
that  supposedly  separate  into  different  compart- 

^  opening  new  stores  at  the  rote  of  one  every  other  day 
^  planning  a  chain  of  ''discount  department  stores" 

^  investing  $150  million  in  capital  expenditures  during  the  next  five  years 
^  aiming  to  "provide  completely  most  of  the  apparel  needs  of  the  entire  family" 

^  automating  its  office  functions 

^  upgrading  its  sales  organization  and  increasing  its  percentage  of  college  careerists 


ments  of  retailing  the  department  store,  the  mail¬ 
order  chain,  the  variety  store,  the  discount  store? 

The  changing  character  of  the  variety  store  is 
one  evidence  of  how  retailers  are  following  their 
customers  across  the  traditional  market  lines. 
The  president  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the 
variety  store  chains,  speaking  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing  on  May  31st,  emphasized  that  Woolworth's 
has  an  82-year  tradition  of  change— but  never 
have  the  changes  been  as  expansive  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  as  they  are  right  now.  Woolworth's  is: 


By  Robert  C.  Kirkwood 

President,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 


RANK  WOOLWORTH  started 
changing  the  character  of  retailing 
in 1879,  when  he  opened  his  five  cent 
store  in  Lancaster.  He  offered  low  cash 
prices  at  a  time  when  high  costs  and 
high  retail  prices  were  the  established 
rule.  He  displayed  merchandise  open¬ 
ly  when  most  merchants  concealed  it. 
Acceptance  of  this  drastic  change  by 
Mr.  Woolworth’s  customers  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable. 


His  next  major  step  was  to  change 
the  concept  of  the  relationship  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  mutual  advantages  of  direct 
selling.  Within  a  few  months,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  buying  directly  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  enabled  Mr.  Woolworth  to 
introduce  a  very  fine  line  of  10  cent 
items.  That  was  the  first  step  in  the  up¬ 
grading  of  Woolworth  merchandise. 

Three  years  later  Mr.  Woolw'orth 
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opened  a  25-cent  store  in  Lancaster 
but  had  to  close  it  in  less  than  a  year 
because  the  town  was  not  yet  ready 
for  such  a  sharp  price  increase.  The 
following  year  he  experimented  again 
with  a  25-cent  store  in  Reading  and 
that  venture  lasted  only  two  months. 

For  48  years  after  that  second  fail¬ 
ure — until  March  1,  1932 — the  10- 
cent  limit  prevailed  in  all  Woolworth 
stores. 

After  the  stock  market  collapse  in 
1929,  national  income  dropped  sharp¬ 
ly.  Woolworth  quickly  felt  the  impact 
of  this  and  in  1930  experienced  the 
first  decrease  in  sales  in  its  history. 
In  1932,  with  volume  still  dropping, 
Woolworth  did  some  serious  corporate 
soul  searching.  It  was  decided  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  company’s  vast  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  it  had  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  unprecedented 
values  to  Woolworth  counters. 

On  March  1,  1932  a  20-cent  line  of 
carefully  selected  items  was  success¬ 
fully  tested  in  77  units  throughout  the 
nation.  By  June  the  20-cent  line  of 
merchandise  was  extended  to  all  of  the 
stores.  The  response  was  truly  elec¬ 
trifying.  In  spite  of  the  continuing  de¬ 
pression,  sales  in  1934  increased  more 
than  $20  million  and  in  1937  total  sales 
exceeded  $300  million  for  the  first  time 
since  the  stock  market  crash. 

The  Woolworth  board  of  directors 
made  a  momentous  decision  on  No¬ 
vember  13,  1935:  All  price  limits  were 
eliminated — and  the  character  of  the 
Woolworth  stores  again  began  to 
change  drastically. 

New  Competition  Appears.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  upgrading  of  merchandise  and 
the  introduction  of  new  lines  in  the 
late  30s  were  implemented  by  an  ex¬ 
tensive  expansion  and  improvement 
program.  However,  Woolworth’s  di¬ 
rect  competitors  in  the  variety  store 
field  were  becoming  more  aggressive, 
and  new  types  of  competition  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear. 

A  new  so-called  drug  store  was  re¬ 
placing  the  old  apothecary  shop  and 


began  to  feature  some  of  the  bread- 
and-butter  lines  that  variety  stores  had 
theretofore  sold  almost  exclusively. 

At  the  same  time,  grocery  stores 
started  to  flex  their  muscles.  Before 
long  they  were  featuring  many  of  the 
lines  that  had  been  traditionally  in 
the  sacred  domain  of  variety  stores. 

The  so-called  discount  houses,  sell¬ 
ing  many  of  the  variety  stores’  estab¬ 
lished  lines — but  at  cut  prices — began 
to  crop  up  in  abandoned  textile  mills, 
particularly  in  New  England.  And 
then  it  seemed  it  was  “open  season” 
on  variety  stores. 

A  few  items  that  we  had  sold  in 
large  volume  practically  disappeared 
from  our  counters.  So  in  1950  our 
management  decided  we  had  reached 
another  crucial  test.  After  several 
meetings  a  significant  decision  was 
reached:  we  would  no  longer  permit 
any  competitor  operating  within  shop¬ 
ping  distance  of  our  stores  to  under¬ 
sell  us  on  any  identical  item. 

We  also  decided  to  continue  up¬ 
grading  our  merchandise  and  to  add 
new  items  and  departments.  Of  equal 
importance,  our  stores  once  again  be¬ 
gan  physically  to  take  on  a  new  look; 
exterior  electrically  lighted  plastic 
signs  were  introduced,  counters  were 
modernized,  new  fixtures  were  in¬ 
stalled,  window  displays  were  im¬ 
proved,  our  interiors  were  brightened 
by  a  new  decor.  New  stores  were  made 
larger  and  self-service  was  installed. 

Upgrading  Personnel.  Once  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  initiated,  we  took  a  more 
serious  look  at  our  program  of  recruit¬ 
ing  and  training  personnel.  While  op¬ 
portunity  for  personal  contact  with 
customers  is  diminished  in  self-service 
ojSerations,  what  contact  is  had  must 
be  of  an  especially  high  order,  with 
competent  and  knowledgeable  sales 
people.  W'e  are  upgrading  our  sales 
organization  by  complete  on-the-job 
training  programs.  The  use  of  train¬ 
ing  manuals,  guides,  selling  aids,  visu¬ 
al  training  equipment,  group  meetings 
and  conferences,  has  been  reflected  in 


a  continuing  decrease  in  employee 
turnover;  service  and  morale  have  been 
improving,  and  there  has  been  greater 
productivity  per  employee.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  our  constant  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  is  providing  even  more  attractive 
career  opportunities,  with  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  recruits  from  colleges  and 
universities. 

Overlapping  Competition.  All  of 

which  brings  us  up  to  the  present. 
These  are,  as  everyone  knows,  dynamic 
times  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We 
are  part  of  a  drastically  changing  world 
and  this  change  has  affected  many  of 
our  nation’s  great  industries.  Retail¬ 
ing  is  certainly  no  exception.  Let’s  re¬ 
view  briefly  what  is  happening  today: 

— Discount  houses  are  increasing 
their  merchandise  lines,  their 
services  and  their  selling  area. 

— Department  stores,  determined 
they  won’t  he  undersold,  are  cut¬ 
ting  prices. 

— So-called  drug  stores  are  now 
stocking  general  merchandise,  f  tie 
right  on  up  to  appliances.  [  cal 

— Supermarkets  are  stocking  both  1  do 
drug  and  variety  merchandise.  I  ph 
— So-called  membership  stores  are  i 
expanding  their  product  lines  and  *  en 
moving  into  new  areas.  no 

— Some  variety  stores,  to  compen-  ^  stc 
sate  for  this  invasion  into  their  j  cai 
lines  of  general  merchandise  and  |  ntt 
toiletries,  are  also  spreading  out.  j  are 
A  few  are  experimenting  with  [  pgj 
food-superettes ;  others  are  shar-  ^ 
ing  space  with  food  supermarkets,  i 

Faced  with  this  rather  chaotic  situa  |  we 
tion,  what  has  Woolworth  been  doing?  I  otl 
While  experimenting  with  some  new  |  tin 
lines  of  merchandise,  we  are  expand- :  ex| 
ing  those  lines  whose  present  custom-  j;  wil 
er  acceptance  points  to  a  healthy,  natu-  ser 
ral  growth.  '  tha 

For  example,  our  complete  infants  ;  nei 
wear  department  had  been  over  the  cer 
years  enjoying  outstanding  customer;'  yes 
acceptance.  After  a  thorough  analysis  i;  rep 
of  the  entire  soft-goods  field,  we  ;  We 
launched  an  expansion  program.  It  the 
has  been  so  successful  that  our  goal  i'  Rie 
to  provide  completely  most  of  the  ap-fc  See 
parel  needs  of  the  entire  family.  |  des 
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ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR:  Robert  C.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  president  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Co.  since  1958,  has  spent  38  years  with 
the  organization,  through  depressions  and 
booms,  little  and  big  retail  revolutions. 


For  many  years  we. carried  a  very 
limited  line  of  footwear.  Here  again  a 
survey  indicated  a  real  opportunity  for 
increased  sales  and  profits  through  ex¬ 
pansion.  Our  sales  volume  in  this  line 
has  quadrupled  in  the  past  five  years. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  rugs  and 
carpets,  horticultural  items  of  all  varie¬ 
ties,  draperies,  office  stationery,  edu¬ 
cational  books,  music,  casual  and  out¬ 
door  furniture,  lamps,  sporting  goods, 
plastic  flowers,  and  many  others. 

Our  restaurant  operation  has  also 
enjoyed  a  very  steady  growth.  We  are 
now  serving  food  in  more  than  1750 
stores  in  addition  to  six  free-standing 
cafeterias.  Each  business  day  we  serve 
more  than  750,000  food  customers  and 
are  the  world’s  largest  commercial  dis¬ 
penser  of  foods  prepared  and  served  on 
the  premises. 

As  far  as  new  stores  are  concerned, 
we  are  currently  opening  one  every 
other  business  day  and  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  similar  rate.  In  our  store 
expansion  program,  we  have  kept  pace 
with  population  shifts  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  more  shopping  center  stores 
than  any  other  retail  chain.  Today’s 
new  stores  are  approximately  50  per 
cent  larger  than  those  opened  only  five 
years  ago,  and  self-service  stores  now 
represent  60  per  cent  of  our  total  units. 
We  are  now  doing  business  in  each  of 
the  50  states,  and  in  Canada,  Puerto 
Rico,  Mexico,  Germany,  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Eire,  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  and  the  West  Indies. 


He  was  in  charge  of  the  conversion  of 
many  Woolworth  stores  to  self-service  in 
the  50s.  He  is  a  long-sighted  planner, 
and  is  constantly  expanding  the  Wool- 
worth  research  department,  whose  "de¬ 
monstrated  effectiveness,"  as  he  says  in 
this  article,  "has  far  exceeded  our  initial 
hopes."  On  May  31st  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing  conferred  on 
him  an  honorary  membership  in  the  Alpha 
chapter  of  Eta  Mu  Pi.  Two  other  recipi¬ 
ents  of  this  honor  were  Arthur  L.  Manchee, 
president  of  Macy's  New  York,  and 
Stanley  C.  Allyn,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company. 


We  have  also  modernized  our  in¬ 
ternal  operations.  We  have  centralized 
all  merchandise  payments  for  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  in  our  central  ac¬ 
counting  office,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Various  statistical  analyses  necessary 
in  connection  with  our  expanding  busi¬ 
ness  are  being  handled  there  by  mod¬ 
ern  accounting  machinery. 

We  have  established  a  Research  De¬ 
partment  to  study  improvements  in 
various  aspects  of  our  operations.  Our 
Research  Department  is  being  expand¬ 
ed,  as  its  demonstrated  effectiveness 
has  far  exceeded  our  initial  hopes. 

Now,  what  about  the  future?  I  real¬ 
ize,  of  course,  that  forecasting  is  haz¬ 
ardous.  But  there  are  some  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  retailing  horizon  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  variety  store  chain,  if  it 
hopes  to  keep  pace  with  competitors. 

For  example,  I  believe  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  with  automation. 
The  Woolworth  IBM  merchandising 
system,  which  is  reducing  inventory 
and  increasing  turnover,  and  the  elee- 
tronic  accounting  machinery  that  pro¬ 
cesses  our  13  million  supplier  invoices 
annually,  may  foretell  electronic  mar¬ 
vels  that  seem  increihhle  today.  There 
may  be  moving  con^yor  systems  for 
instantaneous  and  automatic  filling  in 
of  depleted  stocks  .  .  .  optical  comput¬ 
ers  that  will  take  sales  data  right  off 
the  cash  registers  ,  .  .  electronic  cash 
registers  with  tapes  that  can  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  computer  equipment. 


And  as  traditionally  different  retail¬ 
ing  fields  tend  to  lose  their  individual 
identity — with  overlapping  of  mer¬ 
chandise  lines,  services  and  pricing — 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  image  will  call  for  much  great¬ 
er  attention  to  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  greater  imagination  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  more  skill  in  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

For  the  same  reasons,  more  empha¬ 
sis  must  be  placed  on  customer  con¬ 
venience — such  as  accessibility  of 
parking  space,  quick  checkouts  and 
improved  shopper  comfort.  We  can 
also  expect  more  pre-packaged  and  pre¬ 
priced  merchandise. 

Woolworth’s  regards  this  current  re¬ 
tailing  revolution  not  only  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  but  a  real  opportunity.  We  are 
determined  and  confident  that  Wool- 
worth  will  maintain  its  leadership  in 
the  variety  store  field.  And  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  confidence,  our  management 
has  earmarked  $150  million  for  capital 
expenditures  during  the  next  five 
years. 

We  also,  as  you  know,  announced 
recently  plans  to  establish  a  chain  of 
discount  department  stores.  These, 
of  course,  will  in  no  way  conflict  with 
or  reduce  our  interest  in  regular  va¬ 
riety  store  operations. 

For  some  time  we  have  closely  ob¬ 
served  and  carefully  studied  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  discount  department 
stores  and  the  attitude  of  the  custom¬ 
er  toward  that  type  of  operation,  and 
evidence  shows  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
customer  interest  in  that  direction. 

Plans  for  these  new  stores  are  still 
being  finalized.  But  we  know  they  will 
be  second  to  none  in  service,  and  in 
offering  our  customers  the  complete 
lines  of  merchandise  in  which  they  are 
interested  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

When  Mr.  Woolworth  died  in  1919, 
the  New  York  Sun  wrote:  “He  won  a 
fortune — not  in  showing  how  little  can 
be  sold  for  much,  but  how  much  can  be 
sold  for  little.”  Those  of  us  who  are 
following  in  Mr.  Woolworth’s  foot¬ 
steps  have  made  this  our  credo.  It  is 
one  characteristic  of  the  Woolworth 
organization  that  will  never  change. 


June,  1961 
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Wft^  Retailers  Should  Support 
Laufs  to  Protect  Fashion  Designs 

By  Syluan  Gotshal,  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges 


THE  problem  of  the  retailer  in  facing 
*  the  issue  of  design  piracy  is  a  very 
real  one.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  anxious 
to  sell  well-designed  and  attractive 
merchandise,  dresses,  textiles  and 
jewelry  at  competitive  prices;  on  the 
other  hand  he  recognizes  that  unless 
there  is  some  protection  for  the  people 
responsible  for  creating  and  designing 
these  products,  there  will  be  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  them  to  continue  to  innovate 
and  develop  new  styles.  However,  the 
retailer  should  understand  that  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  he  would  have  had  little 
to  fear  from  most  of  the  laws  proposed 
up  to  date  to  protect  original  designs 
unless  he  knowingly  and  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in  actually  copying  those  de¬ 
signs.  The  primary  objective  of  such 
laws  is  to  stop  copying  by  the  actual 
copyists  and  distribution  by  those  who 
knowingly  purchase  or  distribute  a 
copied  article. 

There  are  certainly  two  sides  to  the 
question  of  design  piracy,  but  over 
the  years  I  have  come  to  feel  that  the 
gradual  development  of  design  protec¬ 
tion  will  ultimately  favor  and  not  harm 
the  retailer.  It  will  permit  him  to  offer 
a  wider  variety  of  well-designed  and 
beautifully  styled  products  and  will 
not  hamper  him  nor  injure  the  public. 

Each  decade  has  witnessed  a  major 
effort  to  protect  creative  designers  and 
the  manufacturer  of  original  designs  in 
whatever  form — dresses,  textiles,  jew¬ 
els,  lamps,  ceramics,  furniture.  The 
purpose  of  the  effort  is  to  establish  as 
the  law  of  the  land  that  the  skill,  the 
time,  the  work,  the  reputation  and  the 
knowledge  contained  in  beautiful 
originals  entitles  the  originator  and 
fabricator  of  a  successful  original 


product  to  exclusivity  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  and  to  reasonable  finan¬ 
cial  rewards.  I  believe  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  right  one  and  I  hope  the 
great  majority  of  legitimate  retailers, 
who  have  so  much  to  gain  by  being 
able  to  sell  good  design  and  originality 
will  support  laws  for  its  protection. 

Existing  Legal  Protection.  A  great 
change  has  come  over  American  legal 
thought  about  design  piracy.  The 
recognition  that  fair  play,  equity,  and 
conscience  must  dominate,  even  in  the 
market  place,  has  displaced  the  old 
doctrine  that  imitation  is  the  lifeblood 
of  competition.  Such  recognition  is 
the  hallmark  of  an  established,  mature 
society  and  should  be  reflected  in  its 
legal  system. 

Lacking  a  workable  and  complete 
design  protection  law,  it  is  only  through 
the  continuous  efforts  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  rights  of  original  designers 
that  partial  protection  against  piracy 
has  now  been  established  by  court  de¬ 
cisions.  The  cumulative  effect  of  past 
Congressional  hearings  which  did  not 
result  in  legislation  and  of  lawsuits 
which  were  lost  because  even  sympa¬ 
thetic  judges  could  find  no  basis  in  law 
for  punishing  the  copyist,  did  at  least 
alter  the  philosophical  atmosphere,  as 
it  were,  in  which  this  problem  was 
considered.  And,  beginning  in  1954. 
we  had  the  first  of  several  court  opin¬ 
ions  which  have  made  some  control  of 
design  piracy  possible. 

"Art"  Copyright  Broadens.  At  that 
time,  a  designer  of  a  statuette  of  a 
human  figure  copyrighted  his  creation, 
as  the  law  provides,  as  a  work  of  art. 


After  a  period,  he  converted  this  very  j 
figure  into  a  lamp  base,  and  proceed-  • 
ed  to  manufacture  the  lamps  with  con¬ 
siderable  initial  success.  Then  another 
lamp  company  pirated  this  design,  us¬ 
ing  the  identical  statuette  as  a  base  for 
its  lamps.  The  original  designer  took 
this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  copyright,  and  in  March,  1954, 
the  Court  ruled  that  the  copyright  of  a 
work  of  art  does  not  cease  or  lapse 
when  the  work  is  adapted  to  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  ( Mazer  v.  Stein ) . 

It  is  upon  this  epochal  decision  that 
those  concerned  with  design  protection 
— as  manufacturers,  as  retailers,  as  de-  k 
signers,  as  lawyers,  as  citizens  and  men  j 
of  good  will — have  been  able  to  build 
such  protection  as  we  have  today  ^ 
against  the  marauders  who  would  reap  ^ 
where  they  have  not  plowed. 

In  the  following  year,  a  case  involv-  ! 
ing  the  copying  of  costume  jewelry 
(Trifari  v.  Charel),  further  strength-  p 
ened  the  idea  that  original  artistic  de-  i 
sign  could  be  protected  by  copyright,  j 
The  only  requirement  of  the  court,  in  j- 
its  affirmation  of  the  copyright  of  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry,  was  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
printing  on  each  article  the  circled  C 
and  the  name  of  the  copyright  owner.  ; 
constituting  legal  “notice.”  Of  great 
importance  was  Justice  Alexander 
Bicks’  illuminating  definition  of  what 
is  copyrightable:  j| 

“The  copyrighted  matter  need  not  ^ 
l)e  strikingly  unique  or  novel  ...  [it  ; 
must]  exhibit  some  degree  of  indi-  j 
viduaiity  so  that  the  Court  is  con-  j 
vinced  that  the  author  has  created  an  1 
original,  tangible  expression  of  an 
idea  rather  than  a  merely  pleasing 
form  dictated  solely  by  functional  con-  ' 
siderations  ...”  I 
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ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR:  Sylvan  Gotshal,  senior  member  of  the  legal  firm 
of  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges,  is  an  authority  on  questions  arising  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  and  retail  industries;  has  long  been  affiliated  as  counsel  with  many 
organizations  in  these  fields.  He  has  also  represented  numerous  internation¬ 
al  interests,  and  is  the  author  of  "The  European  Common  Market",  and  "To¬ 
gether  We  Stand",  an  analysis  of  French-American  relations.  He  has  been 
decorated  by  several  foreign  governments.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  and  as  president  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association, 
and  is  an  organizer  and  leader  in  many  associations,  a  number  of  them 
with  public  or  semi-public  interests. 


These  cases,  naturally,  affected 
Copyright  Office  procedures,  and  by 
1957  textile  designs  were  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  registration  even  when  they 
were  intended  for  commercial  repro¬ 
duction.  This  interpretation  of  the  law 
in  the  light  of  the  court’s  decisions  had. 
however,  to  take  into  account  an  earlier 
ruling  (Verney  v.  Rose),  which  re¬ 
quired  the  notice  of  copyright,  the  ©, 
to  appear  on  the  selvage  at  every  pat¬ 
tern  repeat. 

Copyright  for  a  work  of  art,  when 
that  work  was  commercially  used  or 
produced,  was  only  upheld  when  the 
public  was  informed  of  the  copyright 
by  notice,  by  the  ©  on  each  repeat. 
This  did  not  give  all  designers  in  fields 
such  as  textiles  proper  protection  since 
the  ©  could  not  practically  be  placed 
on  each  repeat.  Nor  did  it  give  them 
complete  reassurance,  which  they  right¬ 
fully  sought,  that  their  work,  which 
brings  so  much  pleasure  to  others, 
should  possess  exclusivity  rights. 
Nevertheless,  it  then  represented  and 
still  does,  a  tremendous  change  from 
the  days  of  no  legal  protection  of  any 
sort. 

Policing  the  Law.  Particular  praise  is 
due  to  those  businessmen  who  became, 
as  it  were,  guardians  of  the  law,  and 
spared  no  effort  to  rid  their  industry 
of  the  parasitic  design  pirate.  Once 
textile  designs  could  be  protected  by 
copyright,  many  firms  took  forthright 
action.  Notices  were  published  an¬ 
nouncing  that  customers  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  piracy  of  the  firms’ 
designs  and  these  companies  did  act 
on  their  word,  and  successfully  ran 
several  pirates  out  of  the  industry  by 
legal  action. 

One  Loophole  Closed.  Just  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  in  another  of  those 
searching  and  wise  opinions  for  which 
Justice  Learned  Hand  is  deservedly 
renowned,  the  court,  in  upholding  the 
copyright  of  textile  designs  commer¬ 
cially  used,  expressed  a  much  more 
reasonable  and  liberal  understanding 
of  the  notice  requirements  of  copy¬ 
right.  This  case  (Peter  Pan  v.  Weiner) 
is  of  particular  interest  because  it  re¬ 


volved  around  the  fate  of  the  selvage 
which  had  disappeared,  and  with  it  the 
©,  when  the  material  was  made  up 
into  a  dress.  The  copying  was  of  the 
design  of  the  textile,  not  of  the  dress. 
It  was  contended  that  the  pirate  could 
not  know  what  he  was  doing  in  copy¬ 
ing  this  design  because  he  could  not 
see  the  notice  of  copyright,  which  had 
been  bound  up  or  cut  off.  Such  situa¬ 
tions  make  us  keenly  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  tasks  facing  the  court 
and  how  capable  and  devoted  must  be 
the  judge. 

Justice  Hand’s  opinion  first  dealt 
with  the  exactness  of  the  copying,  and 
pointed  out  that  absolute  identity  of 
two  designs  need  not  be  established: 
“The  ordinary  observer,  unless  he  set 
out  to  detect  the  disparities,  would  be 
disposed  to  overlook  them,  and  regard 
their  esthetic  appeal  as  the  same.  That 
is  enough.”  As  to  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  notice,  he  wrote: 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  common¬ 
place  that  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  a  statute  is  not  always  a 
safe  guide  to  its  meaning.  .  .  .  We  do 
hold  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  a 
deliberate  copyist,  as  in  the  case  at 
Bar,  the  absence  of  ‘notice’  is  a  defense 
that  the  copyist  must  prove,  and  that 
the  burden  is  on  him  to  show  that 
‘notice’  could  have  been  embodied  in 
the  design  without  impairing  its  mar¬ 
ket  value.’’ 

Thus,  it  has  been  pretty  clearly 
established  that  once  the  original  de¬ 
signer  has  placed  notice  of  copyright, 
as  required,  on  the  selvage  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  product,  there  is  continued  design 
protection  against  the  willful  infringer, 
even  with  dresses,  when  the  fabric  must 
necessarily  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
dispense  with  notice  or  to  conceal  it. 


No  Copyright  for  Dresses.  But.  of 
course,  there  still  is  no  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  for  dresses,  dress  designers, 
and  dress  manufacturers,  because  the 
Copyright  Office  will  not  actually  reg¬ 
ister  the  design  of  a  dress  as  such;  the 
design  must  satisfy  the  statutory  re¬ 
quirement  of  being  a  “work  of  art.” 
This  presents  hairsplitting  questions 
with  reference  to  fashion  designs. 

However,  both  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  legal  work  on  this  subject  has 
been  done  and  is  now  being  done  in 
this  country  to  safeguard  the  rights  not 
only  of  domestic  manufacturers  but 
also  of  the  interests  of  the  great  French 
dressmaking  houses,  as  organized  in 
the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Couture 
Parisienne.  The  French  couturier  is, 
as  the  reader  probably  knows,  ill-pre¬ 
pared  for  the  primitive  and  savage 
commercial  milieu  in  which  style  pira¬ 
cy  flourishes  here.  In  his  own  country, 
together  with  all  designers  in  all  in¬ 
dustries,  he  is  amply  protected  by  legis¬ 
lation  that  has  been  in  effect  since 
July  14,  1909.  This  law  grants  him 
entire  right  and  exclusive  property  in 
his  design,  offers  a  simple  and  effective 
mode  of  registration,  and  punishes 
copiers  with  fines,  imprisonment,  dam¬ 
ages,  and  confiscation  of  copies. 

There  is,  however,  some  legal  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  French  product  here, 
woefully  inadequate  as  are  our  laws  in 
comparison  to  those  of  France.  The 
unauthorized  sketching  of  designs,  and 
the  sale  of  these  sketches  to  manufac¬ 
turers — in  other  words,  unabashed 
thievery — has  finally  been  outlawed 
(Dior  V.  Milton),  even  though  copy¬ 
right  was  not  involved,  and  was  not  in 
fact  possible.  In  the  words  of  Justice 
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Henry  Clay  Greenberg,  this  action  of 
the  court  “simply  quarantines  busi¬ 
ness  conduct  which  is  abhorrent  to 
good  conscience  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  law  and  equity.” 

There  are  also  developing  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  defense  of  creative  de¬ 
sign,  approaches  not  yet  fully  tested, 
but  which  hold  out  additional  hope  that 
the  pirate  will  be  barred  from  the  world 
of  fashion.  For  example,  it  has  been 
established  before  the  courts  that  you 
cannot  interfere  with  the  contractual 
relationship  between  two  other  parties, 
even  without  inducing  breach  of  con¬ 
tract.  Now  a  copyist  can  be  shown,  in 
many  cases,  to  have  interfered  in  the 
contractual  privileges  bestowed  by  a 
designer  upon  a  retailer  or  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  because  of  the  effect  of  this  cheap 
competition.  Hence,  here  may  well  be 
a  new  mode  of  relief.  In  the  well- 
known  and  controversial  field  of  “re¬ 
productions,”  presented  as  such,  it  may 
prove  to  be  possible  to  prevent  un¬ 
authorized,  low-price  “knock-offs”  on 
the  grounds  that  the  good  name  of  the 
original,  designer  is  being  degraded 
thereby,  that  his  reputation  is  being 
made  to  suffer  by  the  inferior  copies. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  lawsuit  now  pending 
in  the  Federal  Court  in  New  York 
which  will  test  this  possibility. 

Corrective  Legislation.  It  is  both  curi¬ 
ous  and  nonsensical  that  men  must  en¬ 
gage  in  all  this  brain-racking,  think¬ 
ing,  searching,  and  researching  to 
achieve  the  simple  end  of  an  honest 
and  reasonable  commercial  practice, 
which  everyone  but  the  utterly  amoral 
pirate  concedes  to  be  desirable  and 
necessary.  Yet  this  situation  must  ob¬ 
tain  so  long  as  we  lack  a  law  that  spe¬ 
cifically  spells  out  the  property  rights 
of  designers  in  their  original  commer¬ 
cial  designs,  and  gives  them  immedi¬ 
ately  effective  protection  against  the 
copyist,  the  style  pirate.  Today  such  a 
bill  is  pending  before  Congress.  We 
have  been  close  to  its  enactment  be¬ 
fore:  The  Vestal  Bill  in  1928;  the 
Sirovich  Bill  in  1932;  the  Hartley  Bill 
in  1947.  Those  who  have  supported 
these  bills  feel  that  today  we  may  have 
a  more  propitious  atmosphere  than 


ever  before,  for  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  eventual  passage  of  a 
similar  bill.  Fashion  and  design  have 
achieved  a  prominence  in  industry 
previously  inconceivable  and  rightfully 
deserve  protection,  just  as  patent  and 
copyright  protect  so  many  other  as¬ 
pects  of  industry. 

Legislation  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  Congress  seeks  “to 
encourage  the  creation  of  original 
ornamental  designs  of  useful  articles  by 
protecting  the  authors  of  such  designs 
for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor¬ 
ized  copying.”  It  was  drafted  by  a 
group  of  specialists,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Judge  Giles  Rich  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  over  a  period  of  two  and  a 
half  years.*  It  has  already  received 
the  approval  of  various  bar  associa¬ 
tions,  and  of  industry  representatives 
in  hearings  of  the  86th  Congress.  Some 
have  worried  overly  much  about  cer¬ 
tain  details,  instead  of  going  on  record 
to  show  the  widespread  need  for,  and 
corresponding  demand  for,  corrective 
legislation,  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

The  present  major  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  answer  many  of  our  prob¬ 
lems.  It  offers  protection  to  an  origi¬ 
nal  design,  which  is  defined  as  one  not 
copied  from  another’s  work  or  from 
one  in  the  public  domain.  It  protects 
the  original  designer  from  unauthor¬ 
ized  copying.  Registration  must  be 
made  within  six  months  of  the  sale  or 
exhibition  of  the  article  embodying  the 
design,  and  protection  then  dates  from 
first  public  exhibition  or  sale.  While 
notice  of  copyright  is  required,  great 
flexibility  is  permitted  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  so  that,  once  the  design  owner  has 
complied  with  the  law,  his  protection 
survives  anything  done  to  the  notice  by 
others.  The  remedies  include  injunctive 
relief,  which,  of  course,  is  of  crucial 
importance  in  fashions;  damages, 
whi:h  may  be  triple;  forfeiture  or  de¬ 
struction  of  the  copies;  recovery  of 
costs. 

Provisions  are  included  in  the  pro- 

*Two  current  bills  that  incorporate  these 
principles  are  HR  6776,  introduced  in  the 
House  on  May  3rd,  and  S  1884,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  May  16th. 


posed  bill  which  state  that  the  seller 
(i.e.,  the  retailer  for  purposes  of  this 
discussion)  is  only  liable  if 

“  (i)  he  induced  or  acted  in  collusion 
with  a  manufacturer  to  make,  or 
an  importer  to  import  such  arti¬ 
cle  (merely  purchasing  or  giving 
an  order  to  purchase  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  business  shall  not 
of  itself  constitute  such  induce¬ 
ment  or  collusion),  or 
“(ii)  he  refuses  or  fails  upon  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
design  to  make  a  prompt  and 
full  disclosure  of  his  source  of 
such  article,  and  he  orders  or  re¬ 
orders  such  article  after  having 
received  a  personal  written 
notice  of  the  protection  subsist¬ 
ing  in  the  design. 

“b.  It  shall  not  be  infringement  to 
make,  have  made,  sell,  or  import 
any  article  embodying  a  design 
created  without  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  protected  design.” 

Retailers  might  consider  carefully 
whether  any  additional  provisions  are 
necessary  for  their  special  protection 
or  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
free  flow  of  distribution. 

If  such  a  bill  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  I  believe  that  retailers  as  well  as 
designers  would  benefit.  The  designer 
would  be  secure  in  knowing  that  his 
efforts  would  be  protected;  he  would 
have  an  incentive  to  do  his  best  at  all 
times  to  develop  and  create  modern 
and  beautiful  styles  and  products.  The 
complicated,  extravagant  and  expen¬ 
sive  effort  of  concealing  designs  from 
possible  copyists  would  be  unnecessary 
and  our  designers  could  give  full  con¬ 
centration  to  their  work.  At  the  same 
time,  retailers  could  reap  the  financial 
benefits  of  being  able  to  serve  and 
satisfy  their  customers  by  selling  such 
merchandise  without  fear  of  unfair 
competition  from  inferior  copies. 

But  surely  much  more  is  at  stake. 
It  is  a  strong  and  healthy  society  which 
bases  its  laws  on  ethical  precepts  and 
moral  principles.  Our  country  has  been 
a  shining  light  in  a  troubled  world  for 
its  insistence  on  fair  play  within  its 
borders  and  without.  Americans 
throughout  their  history  have  devoted 
their  talents  and  energies  to  so  many 
worthy  and  important  causes;  let  them 
now  assure  their  future  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  immoral  commercial  piracy. 
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INTEGRATED  DATA  PROCESSING  FOR  RETAILING 
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Sketch  from  National 
Cash  Register  Company 


"Let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  ideal  system  to  accomplish  a  maximum 
of  integrated  data  processing,  which  would  incorporate  electronic  data 
processing.  .  .  .  The  magnitude  of  this  concept  as  it  relates  to  your  store 
may  be  frightening.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  represents  a  simplification  of 
many  of  the  systems  we  are  now  following  .  .  ." 


THE  GOAL: 
INTEGRATION  AND 
SIMPLIFICATION 


By  C.  Robert  McBrier 

Vice  President,  Finance,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 
Chairman,  Electronics  Committee, 

Retail  Research  Institute 


IV/HAT  is  basic  to  retailing?  Let’s 
picture  an  individual  starting  in 
business  in  a  small  way.  He  would  pro¬ 
ceed  something  like  this: 

First  he  would  make  a  decision 
about  the  market  he  felt  he  could  serve. 
When  he  was  satisfied  that  the  poten¬ 
tial  volume  would  support  a  sufficient 
profit  to  make  the  venture  worthwhile, 
and  assuming  that  he  had  the  necessary 
capital,  he  w'ould  select^  the  location 
which  would  best  serve  his  purpose. 

Assortments  would  then  be  deter¬ 
mined,  based  upon  the  market  to  be 
served  and  the  volume  potential.  Cash 
would  be  exchanged  for  merchandise 
and  he  would  be  in  business.  As  he  op¬ 
erated  from  day  to  day  his  primary 
consideration  would  be  the  evaluation 
of  his  merchandise,  to  identify  its  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Assortments  would  be  fluctuated  to 
conform  to  demands  of  the  customer, 
but  these  would  be  controlled  by  the 
market  he  had  identified  as  his  poten¬ 
tial.  As  merchandise  was  sold  for  cash 
the  funds  would  be  reinvested  again, 
so  the  cycle  would  repeat  itself. 

Clearly,  the  merchandise  item  is  one 
basic  essential  to  retailing. 


As  his  business  prospered  he  would 
add  employees  and  this  would  soon 
become  a  major  expense.  Ideally,  the 
compensation  of  these  individuals 
would  be  related  to  their  productivity. 

Employees  to  operate  our  business 
then  may  also  be  identified  as  basic 
to  retailing. 

At  some  point  the  decision  would  be 
made  to  expand  into  receivables  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  its  simplest  form  these  receiv¬ 
ables  are  merely  a  substitution  for  cash 
and  just  delay  the  period  of  cash  re¬ 
ceipt  from  the  sale  of  merchandise.  I 
am  not  identifying  this  as  basic  to  the 
operation  of  our  stores,  but  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  become  the 
largest  record  keeping  function  that 
we  perform.  Our  Sales  Audit,  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable,  Credit  and  Charge 
Authorization,  Billing,  Cash  Office  and 
the  workload  of  saleschecks  on  the  floor 
are  all  related  to  credit  sales. 

^Credit  seems  to  be  basic  to  our 
economy  and  the  operation  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  department  store.  I  ask  you, 
however,  should  the  record-keeping 
function  as  related  to  this  overshadow 
a  more  important  function,  namely,  the 


'  record  of  merchandise  on  hand,  on 
-  order  and  what  is  sold? 

As  I  review  the  record-keeping  func¬ 
tion  of  our  store  and  other  stores,  I 
am  shocked  to  realize  what  h^  hap¬ 
pened.  So  much  time  and  attention 
and  money  is  devoted  to  receivables 
and  the  accounting  for  cash  that  there 
is  virtually  nothing  left  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  merchandising  information. 

Doesn’t  it  startle  you  when  you  real¬ 
ize  that  all  of  our  cash  registers  and 
hookkeeping  machines  have  heen  de¬ 
veloped  to  control  the  flow  of  cash 
and  receivables  and  yet  until  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  print  punch  marking 
ticket,  there  was  nothing  to  expedite 
the  flow  of  merchandising  data?  We 
are  in  business  to  sell  merchandise 
and  yet  have  done  very  little  to  make 
available  essential  information  to 
satisfactorily  carry  out  this  basic 
function.  —  ^ 

With  these  startling  thoughts  before 
us,  let  us  consider  what  would  be  the 
ideal  system  to  accomplish  a  maximum 
of  integrated  data  processing,  which 
would  incorporate  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  Our  motive  in  doing  this  is  to 
try  and  keep  the  system  simple,  since 
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NATION-WIDE  ROUNDUP  Ticket  stubs  from  all  Grayson-Robinson 
stores  are  rushed  to  New  York  headquarters,  automatically  con¬ 
verted  to  punched  cards,  and  speedily  processed  on  IBM  equipment. 


With  IBM  Data  Processing  System  *::  ■ 

70  II  605511 

200-store  chain  makes  merchandising  decisions  *  yo 

t  .  .4.9*9'  ! 

just  24  hours  after  last  store  closes  for  weekend  v 


Grayson-Robinson  doesn't  take  chances 

on  vital  sales  information  going  stale. 

Just  24  hours  after  the  last  of  its  200 
stores  dims  the  lights  for  the  weekend, 
the  company’s  New  York  headquarters 
has  a  complete  picture  of  sales  and 
stock  during  the  prior  six  business  days. 

It’s  a  sharp  picture,  too — down  to  the 
last  detail.  Item . . .  style . . .  color . . .  size . . . 
price... store.  The  entire  record  is  pro¬ 
duced  automatically  by  an  IBM  data 
processing  system — 48  hours  quicker 
than  the  previous  method. 


This  fast  action  gets  profitable  results. 

•  Stores  well  stocked  with  fast-moving  items 

•  Slow-moving  merchandise  easily  spotted 

•  Reorders  or  transfers  made  before  peak 
sales  days 

•  Early,  and  often  less  drastic,  markdowns 
This  IBM  system  handles  other  jobs, 

too.  For  example,  it  updates  inventory 
without  manual  posting... handles  pay¬ 
roll...  accounts  payable... tax  reports. 
Get  the  full  story.  Call  your  nearest  IBM 
office  for  complete  information  about 
data  processing  systems. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


retailing  is  simple,  except  as  we  make 
it  very  complicated. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
a  buyer,  merchandise  manager,  retail 
analyst  and  an  E.D.P.  representative 
to  meet  to  define  the  following: 

1.  Objectives  of  a  department  by 
stores. 

2.  Breadth  of  assortment  by  stores. 

3.  Standards  to  evaluate  perform¬ 
ance. 

•I.  Resources. 

5.  Number  of  items  to  be  con¬ 
trolled,  either  daily,  weekly,  or 
periodically.  This  might  include 
the  item  complete  through  size 
and  color  classification  and  price 
line. 

6.  Dollar  controls  based  upon  ex¬ 
tension  of  item  plans. 

With  the  items  defined  that  are  to  be 
controlled  we  need  to  develop  an  iden¬ 
tification  system.  W'e  have  had  very 
little  experience  with  this  as  it  relates 
to  electronic  data  processing.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  evident  that  a  system  of 
codes  will  have  to  be  developed  which 
can  be  put  into  machine  language. 
With  experience,  definite  rules  will  be¬ 
gin  to  emerge. 

Inventory  information.  With  the  above 
steps  completed  it  is  time  to  inventory 
merchandise  and  on-order  and  evalu¬ 
ate  these  in  terms  of  our  objectives. 
Plans  would  then  have  to  he  defined 


to  adjust  surplus  stocks  and  to  order 
those  items  where  there  is  a  deficiency. 
Records  will  be  set  up  to  identify  mer¬ 
chandise  and  on-order  by  the  item  or 
control  group  that  has  been  defined. 

As  merchandise  is  received  it  is 
marked  with  the  proper  identification 
and  input  into  the  computer  record  of 
receipts  and  distribution  by  stores. 
This  input  will  update  the  on-order 
and  stock,  both  in  units  and  dollars, 
and  will  effect  a  payment  to  the  re¬ 
source.  Items  will  be  processed  in  ac¬ 
counting  control  groups  and  then  later 
by  item  as  the  control  is  effected. 

Let  us  stop  at  this  point  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  magnitude  of  this  change.  It 
means  that  we  will  consolidate  our  In¬ 
voice  and  Accounts  Payable  Office  and 
at  the  time  an  order  is  written  the 
complete  description  of  the  item  will 
no  doubt  be  punched  on  the  cards 
and  introduced  into  a  computer.  As 
the  merchandise  is  received  and  the 
record  of  this  receipt  compared  to  the 
card  record  of  what  is  on  order,  it  be- 
eonies  possible  to  update  the  onnirder 
and  the  stock  and  pay  the  resource. 

This  involves  integration  of  many 
systems  we  currently  operate,  and 
basically  it  is  very  simple.  So  simple, 
in  fact,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
ecute!  W''ith  a  card-activated  marking 
machine  such  as  has  been  proposed  to 
manufacturers  of  marking  machines, 
w  e  could  insure  the  perpetuation  of  the 


1950:  Writing  in  STORES  11  years 
ago,  systems  consultant  Joseph  B. 
Jeming  diagrammed  this  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  system. 
Point  -  of  -  transaction  transmitters 
were  to  be  located  at  selling 
points;  in  buyers'  ofRces  where 
orders  are  placed;  in  receiving  and 
marking,  to  record  incoming  mer¬ 
chandise;  at  refund  desks;  in  the 
generai  accounting  division  and  in 
the  credit  department.  Central  of¬ 
fice  electronic  scanners  would  pick 
up  information;  switching  devices 
would  direct  it  to  the  proper  ac¬ 
counts;  computers  would  combine 
incoming  data  with  previous  data 
to  get  new  cumulative  totals; 
printers  would  turn  out  reports, 
bills,  checks  and  all  other  required 
statistical  and  accounting  data. 
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identification  number  into  the  mark¬ 
ing  ticket  and  it  might  be  hoped  that 
the  record  of  the  sale  could  be  per¬ 
petuated  again  so  that  we  have  no  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  accurate  flow  of  data. 

Merchandise  Sold  Information.  As 

merchandise  is  sold  a  record  of  the 
item  or  control  group  should  be  cap¬ 
tured  with  the  identification  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Our  current  plan  for  use  of  a 
punch  card  salescheck  includes  the  use 
of  an  external  number  for  the  custom¬ 
er,  and  it  becomes  possible  then  to  key 
punch  this  data  into  the  card  and  per¬ 
petuate  it.  With  more  sophisticated 
techniques,  such  as  optical  scanning, 
this  can  be  done  automatically. 

My  primary  emphasis,  however,  is 
on  item  identification  and  with  the  use 
of  a  punch  card  salescheck  it  becomes 
possible  to  identify  the  item  on  the 
face  of  the  salescheck  and  then  key 
punch  this  into  the  card.  Other  tech¬ 
niques  might  include  item  identifica¬ 
tion  captured  by  a  tag  collector.  Such 
a  piece  of  equipment  can  be  attached 
to  our  present  registers  and  it  will  pre¬ 
clude  the  operation  of  the  register  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  tag  is  inserted.  With  addi¬ 
tional  rows  of  keys  added  to  our  reg¬ 
isters  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
either  the  classification  or  item  num¬ 
ber  as  the  amount  is  rung  up. 

It  then  becomes  possible  to  tran¬ 
scribe  this  information  from  the  jour¬ 
nal  tape  and  this  can  be  input  into  the 
computer.  Media  will  be  processed  in 
accounting  control  groups  until  a  bal¬ 
ance  is  effected  and  the  record  of  the 
item  sale  and  the  customer  will  be 
bandied  separately,  with  both  being 
updated. 

Credit  Information.  When  this  system 
is  in  operation  throughout  a  store  it 
then  might  become  possible  to  inte¬ 
grate  more  closely  the  record-keeping 
function  as  it  relates  to  the  customer 
and  the  item,  since  detailed  billing  will 
become  possible.  This  seems  to  offer 
real  potential  with  the  increased  cost 
of  postage  stores  are  now  experiencing. 

Just  as  a  basic  plan  was  set  up  at 
the  inception  for  the  retail  department, 
it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
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Credit  Manager  to  do  the  same  for  the 
customer.  At  the  time  the  charge  ac¬ 
count  is  opened  limits  can  he  estab¬ 
lished  for  credit,  and  we  have  a  basis 
for  evaluation  of  customer  activity  as 
it  relates  to  this  limit.  Exception  re¬ 
porting  will  become  basic  to  control 
of  both  the  item  or  control  groups  and 
the  customer.  It  is  not  reasonable  in 
fact  to  think  in  terms  of  control  on  any 
other  basis,  since  volume  alone  renders 
it  too  expensive  as  well  as  too  volumi¬ 
nous  to  handle.  How  might  this  work? 

Exception  Reporting.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  is  a  description  of  a  plan  we  have 
tested  with  Arthur  Andersen,  wherein 
they  have  proved  conclusively  that  the 
life  of  an  item  can  be  very  accurately 
projected.  By  setting  up  control  fields 
around  the  activity  of  the  average  item, 
we  only  have  to  be  concerned  as  it 
breaks  out  of  this  average  status,  either 
by  requiring  a  re-order,  as  the  item  is 
identified  as  fast  selling,  or  by  requir¬ 
ing  other  attention  because  the  rate 
of  sale  is  so  slow.  Since  there  is  a  basic 
plan,  we  can  then  say  that  as  long  as 


the  item  follows  this  plan,  it  does  not 
need  separate  attention.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  deviates  from  the  plan, 
it  is  identified  as  an  exception;  is  re¬ 
ported  to  the  buyer,  and  action  can  be 
taken. 

When  applying  this  concept  to  the 
customer,  we  can  identify  that  as  long 
as  she  is  not  exceeding  credit  limits 
and  is  making  her  payments,  there  is 
no  need  to  give  special  consideration 
to  this  account,  except  as  a  basis  for 
promotion  of  new  business.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  limits  are  exceed¬ 
ed,  the  computer  will  identify  this  as 
an  exception  and  corrective  action  can 
be  taken.  As  payments  are  made  which 
reduce  the  balance  to  an  amount  that 
is  within  the  plan,  the  exception  is 
corrected  and  this  account  again  op¬ 
erates  within  the  control  of  the  com¬ 
puter.  Many  Accounts  Receivable  sys¬ 
tems  are  currently  being  developed  on 
essentially  this'basis  and  will  have  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  very  near  future. 

With  experience,  machines  can  be 
programmed  not  only  to  identify  the 
exceptions,  but  also  to  adjust  their 


own  programs  based  upon  experience. 
We  might,  for  example,  identify  a 
ininiiiiuni  level  for  stock  in  terms  of 
an  exact  number.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  are  interested  in  maintaining 
four  weeks’  supply,  it  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  for  us,  through  our  record  of 
sales  activity,  to  adjust  niiniiiiuiu  and 
iiiaxiiiiuni  quantities. 

The  value  of  exception  reporting  is 
just  now  beginning  to  get  considera¬ 
tion.  However,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  must  expand  our  thinking  to  the 
point  that  action  should  be  defined 
which  will  insure  that  something  will 
be  done  as  the  exception  is  noted. 
Often  this  will  be  exercised  outside  the 
computer.  Nevertheless,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  action  will  be  reflected  in 
the  over-all  control  figures. 

I  trust  that  you  appreciate  that  re¬ 
orders  will  be  written  and  customers 
billed  within  the  concept  of  this  plan. 
I  trust  also  that  you  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  feasible  and  that  as  it  can 
be  made  to  work  for  one  department 
in  the  store,  it  can  be  extended  through 
a  division  and  then  through  the  store. 


MECHANIZATION  IS  NOT  REALLY  NEW  . 


Speed  of  this  gang  punch,  used  about  1915, 
isn't  known,  but  its  output  was  not  measured 
in  micraseconds. 


Key  punch  of  the  1930s,  when 
retailers  were  first  able  to 
employ  machine  billing.  This 
device  was  not  exactly 
streamlined,  but  it  didn't,  like 
its  predecessors,  look  os  if  it 
might  bite  when  touched. 


You  needed  steady  nerves  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
tube  system  at  Marshall  Field's  araund  1907. 


Tubes  of  the  communication  system  that  connected  sales  noer 
with  credit  authorization  office  made  this  interesting  over¬ 
head  pattern  at  L.  S.  Ayres  Co.  around  1925. 
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Production  Payroll.  As  stated 

earlier,  I  feel  .  employees  are  also 
one  of  the  basic  ssentials  to  our  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  time  of  employment,  there¬ 
fore,  the  individual  will  be  identified 
by  a  number  and  his  records  set  up  in 
a  form  to  satisfy  future  needs  for  pay¬ 
roll,  seniority  reviews,  performance  re¬ 
views,  etc.  Just  as  the  performance 
for  an  item  and  a  customer  is  planned, 
recorded  and  evaluated,  the  same  is 
true  of  an  employee.  A  daily  and/or 
weekly  record  of  his  hours  worked  and 
production  is  input  into  the  computer 
and  this  will  become  the  basis  for  prep¬ 
aration  of  payroll  and  evaluation  of 
performance.  The  program  will  be 
complete  to  the  extent  that  periodic 
payrolls  and  preparation  of  earnings 
reports  will  be  prepared  as  required. 


to  responsible  executives,  this  becomes 
possible  by  maintaining  detailed  led¬ 
gers,  distributing  the  media,  or  other 
means. 

Various  balance  sheet  accounts,  of 
course,  will  have  to  be  maintained 
with  detailed  ledgers  posted,  media 
filed,  or  other  techniques  used  to  sup¬ 
port  the  posting.  Equipment  is  current¬ 
ly  available  which  will  accomplish  this 
posting  on  an  automatic  basis. 


valuable  service  in  already  defining 
to  manufacturers  what  we  think  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  retailing. 

1  am  hopeful  that  this  concept  is 
challenging  enough  for  you  to  want  to 
develop  a  plan  for  your  store.  You 
will  find  this  to  be  a  very  rich  and 
stimulating  experience  as  you  break 
away  the  shackles  of  tradition  and 
think  in  terms  of  doing  business  in  an 
improved  manner.  When  your  plan  is 
formulated,  decide  on  an  area  for  in¬ 
ception  of  the  program,  after  giving 
consideration  to  the  following: 


Management  Performance.  Just  as 
planning,  recording  and  follow  up  are 
basic  to  the  functioning  of  a  controlled 
store,  it  is  essential  that  objectives  be 
defined  for  the  different  levels  of  man¬ 
agement  and  reporting  techniques  be 
developed  to  evaluate  performance. 
Wherever  possible,  again,  this  should 
be  on  an  exception  basis. 

The  magnitude  of  this  concept  as  it 
relates  to  your  store  may  indeed  be 
frightening.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
not  be  dismissed  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  it  represents  a  simplification  of 
many  of  the  systems  we  are  now  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  certainly  are  not  a 
credit  to  a  controlled  store.  Equip¬ 
ment  currently  is  available  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  accomplish 
most  of  what  is  noted  above,  and  as 
the  requirements  of  retailers  are  de¬ 
fined,  manufacturers  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  develop  specialized 
equipment  for  us.  The  NRMA  Elec¬ 
tronics  Committee  is  rendering  a  very 


1.  Time  schedule  to  accomplish 
overall  objective. 

2.  Funds  available  for  development 
before  the  breakeven  point  in 
cost  is  reached. 

3.  Endorsement  of  management  for 
program. 

4.  Time  required  to  develop  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  program. 

5.  Availability  of  trained  person¬ 
nel. 

6.  Capital  requirements. 

7.  Projected  growth. 


Expenss  Control.  In  addition  to  pay¬ 
roll,  of  course,  we  incur  expense  for 
services  purchased  or  used.  I  believe 
that  plans  can  be  formulated  based 
upon  last  year’s  performance  and  de¬ 
sired  goals  for  all  categories  of  ex¬ 
pense.  This  information  will  be  input 
into  the  machine.  As  invoices  are  re¬ 
ceived,  payment  is  effected  and  the 
account  charged.  As  plans  are  exceed¬ 
ed  the  exception  is  noted  for  evalua¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  practi¬ 
cal  to  record  the  commitment  in  order 
to  develop  better  control.  Where  the 
detail  must  be  reported  periodically 


Many  other  factors  as  they  relate  to 
your  specific  store  will  no  doubt  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  But, 
with  the  completion  of  this,  you  will 
be  well  on  the  way  to  the  development 
of  a  successful  integrated  data  process¬ 
ing  program. 


TABULATORS  AND  SORTERS  .  .  . 

By  the  1930s  tabulators  had  plug  boards,  and  up-to-date  tab  rooms 
struggled  with  the  "spaghetti"  (left).  Today's  high-speed  sorters  and 
tabulators  (below)  look  as  modern  as  their  purpose. 


Inventory  Management 


THE  CONTROL  OF  FASHION  INVENTORIES 


By  Phillip  6.  Carlson,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 


This  system  continuously  signals  the  correct  inventory  level  for 
each  style  and  the  action  that  should  be  taken  to  adjust  it  to 
changes  in  the  sales  rate.  An  example  of  how  mechanization 
can  facilitate  prompt  and  accurate  decision-making. 


^EVERAL  years  ago,  a  merchandis- 
^  er  of  fashion  dresses  in  a  large  store 
had  just  completed  a  successful  fall 
season,  and  was  very  pleased  with  the 
performance  of  his  buyers  and  some  of 
the  individual  styles.  He  was  most 
enthusiastic  over  a  style  number  which 
had  sold  175  units  at  normal  markup. 
This  was  the  largest  number  of  units 
any  single  style  had  sold  in  the  history 
of  the  store.  But  when  he  checked 
further  on  this  accomplishment,  he 
found  that  250  units  had  been  bought, 
and  75  units  had  been  sold  at  a  drastic 
markdown.  He  made  a  quick  calcula¬ 
tion  and  discovered  that  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  250  units  of  this  all-time  best 
seller  had  resulted  in  a  loss! 

Better  Control  by  New  Methods.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  1 1,  considerable 
analytic  effort  of  the  kind  which  had 
formerly  been  directed  toward  scien¬ 
tific  problems  and  during  the  war  to¬ 
ward  problems  of  strategy  and  tactics, 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  business 
problems:  purchasing,  distribution, 
product  formulation,  production  con¬ 
trol  and  other  areas.  Much  of  the  work 
has  had  to  do  with  the  control  of  staple 
inventories. 

More  recently,  the  problems  of  in¬ 
ventory  control  in  retailing  have  been 
closely  studied.  With  the  advent  of 
the  high-speed,  high-capacity  comput¬ 


er.  capable  of  maintaining  the  status 
of  many  thousands  of  stock  items,  an 
effective  attack  on  the  problem  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  inventory  of  a  large  retail 
store  is  possible. 

Vi  hat  is  meant  here  by  inventory 
control  is  a  set  of  procedures  which 
will  provide  information  as  guides  or 
suggestions  for  merchandising  action 
— related  to  reorder  or  markdowns. 
for  example — -rather  than  only  show¬ 
ing  stock  status. 

Fashion  Inventory  Control.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  of  problems  of  fashion 
inventory  control,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  means  for  obtaining  a  proper 
return  on  investment,  provides  a  basis 
for  improved  results  which  any  mer¬ 
chant  can  achieve  if  he  is  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  these  new  analytical 
methods.  The  merchandiser  will  see 
that  with  minor  modifications  the  sys¬ 
tem  applies  to  staple  as  well  as  fashion 
goods. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
fashion  merchandise  and  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  is  that  fashion  merchandise 
has  a  relatively  short  life.  There  is  a 
short  period  of  time  during  which  the 
public  finds  certain  merchandise  desir¬ 
able,  and  in  that  period  is  willing  to 
purchase  these  styles  in  certain  quan¬ 
tities  at  normal  markups.  Before  that 
period  starts,  and  after  it  ends,  these 


particular  styles  probably  cannot  be 
sold  at  normal  markup. 

The  fashion  merchandise  buyer's 
problem  is  to  obtain  goods  for  sale  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  in  the  correct  styles, 
quantities,  sizes  and  colors  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public.  If  the  initial 
quantity  of  a  style  put  on  the  floor  is 
too  small,  the  buyer  must  reorder 
promptly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  during  the  life  of  the  style,  and  to 
utilize  the  store’s  investment  to  best 
advantage;  if  too  large,  prompt  and  ap¬ 
propriate  markdowns  are  called  for. 

A  system  has  been  developed  which 
has  the  objectives  of: 

1.  Assisting  merchandise  manage¬ 
ment  in  determining  perform¬ 
ance  objectives  of  a  given  de¬ 
partment,  and 

2.  Providing  the  departmental  buy¬ 
er  with  information  techniques 
for  effective  planning  and  de¬ 
cisions  on  reorders  and  mark- 
downs,  thereby  insuring  a  rapid¬ 
ly  moving  supply  of  fresh  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  achievement 
of  performance  objectives. 

This  report  will  be  concerned  with 
ways  in  which  the  merchant  can  more 
effectively  maintain  his  performance 
objectives.  ^ 

This  phase  of  the  system  is  a  basic 
tool  for  the  buyer  and  can  give  her 
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FASHION  MERCHANDISE  SYSTEM 


Block  Diagram 


TWO  CLASSES  of  information  ore  provided  by  the  system:  planning  guides  (plain  boxes)  and  actian  guides 
(shaded  boxes).  Planning  information  helps  to  set  soles,  inventory  and  performance  objectives.  Action  in¬ 
formation  guides  daily  decisions  to  maintain  the  objectives. 


firm  control  over  the  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  system  emphasizes  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  her  taste  and  perception  in 
the  selection  and  timing  of  attractive 
merchandise  for  her  department,  yet 
relieves  her  of  the  necessity  of  perform¬ 
ing  clerical  details,  and  making  deci¬ 
sions  which  are  essentially  routine. 

.\t  the  same  time,  the  buyer  always 
lias  the  option  of  overriding  a  sug¬ 
gested  action  when  she  has  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  system’s  sug¬ 
gestion  for  action  may  be  in  error. 

Gaining  confidence  in  the  method’s 
ability  to  provide  routine  information 
and  keep  on  top  of  routine  operations 
effectively  can  give  the  buyer  more 
time  to  apply  to  the  problems  of  mer¬ 
chandise  selection. 

The  diagram  on  this  page  outlines 
the  proposed  system.  Note  that  two 
classes  of  information  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  the  buyer  are  pro¬ 
vided.  They  are: 

1.  Planning  Features  (plain  blocks) 

2.  Action  Features  (shaded  blocks) 


The  planning  features  are  to  assist  the 
buyer  ( and  management )  in  planning 
sales,  inventory,  and  performance  ob¬ 
jectives.  These  may  be  refined  from 
time  to  time  during  a  season  as  infor¬ 
mation  is  developed  on  actual  per¬ 
formance. 

The  action  features  provide  on-the- 
spot  information  required  to  assist  the 
buyer  in  making  daily  decisions  on 
Reorder,  Stand  Pat,  Transfer  ( to  a 
branch),  and  Markdown. 

Planning  Information.  The  planning 
features  include: 

1.  Forecast  of  unit  sales  weekly,  by 
price  line. 

2.  A  recommended  purchasing 
schedule  and  open-to-buy  plan. 

.3.  Determination  of  turnover  ob¬ 
jective. 

4.  Calculation  of  proper  number  of 
styles  and  size  distribution  to 
support  forecast  sales. 

5.  Collection  of  data  for  system 
refinement. 


Action  Information.  The  action  fea¬ 
tures  include: 

1.  Highlighting  of  fast  movers 
rapidly,  providing  a  basis  for 
prompt  reorders. 

2.  Spotting  slow  movers  quickly, 
providing  reliable  data  for  time¬ 
ly  markdowns. 

3.  Pinpointing  transfer  opportuni¬ 
ties  early  ( for  multi-store  op¬ 
erations  ) . 

Operation  of  the  System.  Referring 
again  to  the  diagram,  the  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  operated  by  the  buyer  as 
follows.  During  the  pre-season  plan¬ 
ning  a  Sales  Forecast  is  developed  of 
unit  sales  by  week  and  by  price  line. 
The  buyer  then  determines  the  length 
of  line  (number  of  styles)  which  will 
be  required  to  support  sales.  Together 
with  her  merchandise  manager  she 
outlines  an  Open-To-Buy  Plan  and  a 
Purchasing  Schedule.  This  plan  and 
schedule  then  designate  how  many 
styles  should  be  added  each  week  of 
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the  season.  Determination  of  the 
Initial  Order  Quantity  for  each  style 
in  accordance  with  a  Size  Distribution 
completes  the  analytical  phase  of 
planning. 

The  next  step  is  the  Selection  and 
Timing  of  the  individual  styles  by  the 
buyer.  Her  ability  in  this  activity  will 
be  the  major  factor  in  meeting  depart¬ 
mental  profit  objectives. 

As  individual  styles  arrive  and  are 
put  on  the  floor,  initial  sales  are 
achieved.  Each  style  is  evaluated  daily 
after  being  put  on  the  floor  and  an 
analysis  is  made  in  accordance  with 
standards  developed  in  the  system. 
These  standards  serve  as  guides  for 
decisions  on  specific  styles:  whether 
to  Reorder,  Stand  Pat,  Transfer,  or 
Markdown. 

As  a  result  of  a  decision  to  Reorder, 
a  reorder  quantity,  in  recommended 
Size  and  Color  Distribution,  can  be 
made.  As  a  result  of  a  decision  to 
Stand  Pat,  no  action  is  taken.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  decision  to  Transfer,  slow 
movers  of  one  branch  store  can  be 
transferred  while  still  fresh  to  another 
branch  where  they  are  in  demand. 

As  a  result  of  current  sales  informa¬ 
tion,  the  Sales  Forecast  is  updated  in 
a  designated  manner  so  that  proper 
action  can  be  taken  if  sales  to  date 
are  appreciably  higher  or  lower  than 
has  been  anticipated.  Further,  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  in  the  season,  the  Size  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  sales  at  normal  markup 
is  refined  to  reflect  any  changes  in  cus¬ 
tomer  requirements. 


The  Action  Indicator.  The  determina¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  action  indi¬ 
cator  ( shown  in  the  diagram  as  the 
four  shaded  blocks  designated  Mark 
Down,  Transfer,  Stand  Pat,  and  Re¬ 
order  )  are  key  elements  in  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  system.  It  should 
not  be  set  arbitrarily — this  is  where 
analytical  techniques  are  involved. '\^ 

In  determining  the  specific  setting 
of  the  Action  Indicator,  the  system  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  collection  of  information 
on  the  public’s  reaction  to  various 
styles  and  thus  provides  guides  to  the 
buyer  as  to  whether  the  initial  stock  is 
( 1 )  too  little  to  support  the  indicated 
rate  of  sale,  ( 2 )  just  right,  or  ( 3 )  too 
large. 

If  the  sales  data  each  day  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  style  indicate  that  the  units  on 
hand  or  on  order  are  too  few  to  sup¬ 
port  the  indicated  sales  rate,  a  reorder 
is  suggested  and  a  quantity  recom¬ 
mended,  with  a  size  distribution  based 
on  near  past  sales  at  normal  markup 
(if  there  is  still  time  left  for  reorder). 

If  the  sales  data  indicate  that  the 
number  of  units  on  hand  or  on  order 
is  larger  than  required  to  support  the 
indicated  sales  rate,  then  a  markdown 
is  suggested  to  improve  the  sales  rate 
and  move  the  style  out  while  it  is  still 
reasonably  fresh. 

Transfer  action  when  possible  (in  a 
branch  store  operation)  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  markdown,  is  called  for  as  an 
alternative  to  markdown  at  one  store 
when  the  sales  data  at  another  branch 
store  indicate  that  the  inventory  at 


ADP,  IDP  and  EDP 

QUSINESS  automation  is  simply  the  substitution  of  mechanical,  electro- 
mechanical  or  electronic  methods  for  repetitive  manual  tasks.  An  office  can 
be  highly  automated  without  the  use  of  a  single  piece  of  electronic  equipment. 
In  fact,  many  offices  were  automated  long  before  the  word  Automation  was 
coined. 

Similarly,  data  processing  is  merely  the  handling  of  paperwork  by  some 
sort  of  a  system.  Automated  data  processing  (ADP)  involves  the  use  of  mechani¬ 
cal,  electro-mechanical  or  electronic  equipment.  Integrated  data  processing 
(IDP)  denotes  that  the  system  includes  a  common  language  transfer  of  data 
from  one  machine  to  another.  Electronic  data  processing  (EDP)  is  quite  obvi¬ 
ously  based  on  the  use  of  an  electronic  computer.  -i 

-  CHARLES  W.  GILBERT,  in  an  editorial 
in  Management  &  Business  Automation 


that  store  can  be  increased  and  still 
not  be  excessive  for  its  observed  sales 
rate. 

Occasionally,  a  class  of  styles  will 
be  placed  on  the  floor  before  their 
season  “begins”  and  the  indicator 
could  suggest  markdown  action  due 
to  lack  of  response  of  the  public.  In 
order  to  prevent  premature  mark- 
down  of  such  classes  of  styles  an  ad¬ 
justing  factor  is  built  in  to  recognize 
when  the  season  has  started  for  the 
styles  in  question. 

Manual  and  Computer  Operation. 

This  system — that  is,  the  part  of  it  re¬ 
lated  to  the  buyer’s  suggested  actions 
— requires  little  more  information  than 
is  generally  kept  in  a  black  book.  In 
other  words,  the  system  develops,  by 
style  number,  an  evaluation  of  the 
usual  unit  control  data,  and,  in  effect, 
does  not  add  to  the  department’s  cleri¬ 
cal  burden. 

The  system  has  been  tried  in  some 
test  situations  and  has  been  evaluated 
— by  actual  use  or  live-test,  by  analy¬ 
sis,  and  by  simulation — under  a  wide 
variety  of  operating  conditions. 

A  program  of  the  system  has  been 
developed  for  the  IBM  305  RAMAC 
computer,  which  will  provide  the  re¬ 
quired  action  data.  This  was  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  cooperation  of  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Lothrop,  Inc.  A  daily  run, 
which  checks  styles  to  find  fast  movers 
(potential  reorders)  uses  sales  cards 
as  input  and  examines  only  those  items 
active  during  a  particular  day.  A 
weekly  run,  which  determines  the  slow 
movers  ( potential  markdowns ) ,  uses  a 
master  locator  deck  as  input.  In  either 
run  a  report  on  an  individual  style  is 
produced  for  the  buyer  only  when  ac¬ 
tion  is  indicated. 

Typical  processing  time  on  the  IBM 
305  RAMAC  computer  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  500  style  numbers  is  five 
minutes  per  day  plus  40  minutes  once 
each  week. 

An  additional  program  feature  per¬ 
mits  the  buyer  to  feed  back  her  de¬ 
cisions  as  to  reordering  or  marking 
down  via  acknowledgment  cards.  The 
computer  then  alters  its  evaluation  fac¬ 
tors  according  to  the  buyer’s  action. 
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OPTICAL  READING 


Section  of  soles  journal 
shows  type  font  in 
which  figures  ore  rec¬ 
ognizable  by  human  eye 
as  well  as  by  machine. 


Several  manufacturers  during  the 
past  year  have  shown  prototypes  of 
new  optical  scanning  equipment 
which  reads  typed  and  printed  in¬ 
formation  from  sales  checks  and 
tapes— reading  it  directly  into  a 
computer  or  converting  it  instan¬ 
taneously  into  punched  tape  or 
punched  cards.  This  article  de¬ 
scribes  a  system  based  on  NCR's 
optical  scanner.  Direct  reading  of 
sales  checks  is  not  yet  a  feature  of 
this  system;  the  scanner  reads  ma¬ 
chine  tapes.  The  article  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  STORES  by  the  Product 
Information  Department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company. 
NCR  says  its  optical  reader  will  be 
released  for  sale  soon,  and  that 
first  deliveries  will  be  made  within 
two  years. 


PROTOTYPE  of  the  National  Cash  optical  reader. 
Sales  journal  from  register  is  being  fed  into 
the  reading  mechanism. 


floor  audit  system  establishes  a  tight 
surveillance  over  the  original  records 
that  are  created  as  a  by-product  of 
recording  the  sale  in  the  presence  of 
the  customer.  No  stronger  original 
record  than  the  journal  tape  could  he 
obtained;  the  record  is  printed  by  ma¬ 
chine;  figures  are  unchangeable  with¬ 
out  detection;  and  the  record  cannot 
be  lost  or  destroyed  w  ithout  the  know  l¬ 
edge  of  audit  personnel. 

The  principles  of  floor  audit  are  the 
backbone  of  most  retail  selling  systems 
today.  Other  sales  register  systems 
such  as  the  register  receipt  plan,  the 
simplified  sales  check  plan,  the  auto¬ 
matic  sales  check  plan,  and  so  on,  are 
variations  designed  around  specific 
features  of  the  sales  register.  In  all 
such  systems,  visual  audit  enforces 
correct  registration;  mechanical  addi- 


that  are  incorporated  in  traditional 
sales  register  systems.  To  understand 
the  Journal  Plan,  it  is  necessary  to 
rapidly  review  the  evolutionary  steps 
in  store  systems  that  led  up  to  the  Plan. 


THE  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
■  pany  believes  that  development  of 
the  NCR  Journal  Plan  could  well  be 
one  of  the  most  important  advances  in 
department  store  system  since  the 
invention  of  the  cash  register  77  years 
ago.  The  Journal  Plan  is  implemented 
by  optical  reading  equipment  that 
reads  information  from  machine  jour¬ 
nal  tapes  directly  into  computers. 

Most  important,  NCR  optical  read¬ 
ing  equipment  provides  efficient  and 
high-speed  data  processing  without  the 
necessity  of  replacing  all  existing  sales 
register  equipment.  Thus,  optical  read¬ 
ing  becomes  the  most  economical  route 
to  full  automation  for  the  department 
store  or  chain  store. 

The  NCR  “Journal  Plan”  includes 
all  of  the  practical  operating  advan¬ 
tages  and  all  of  the  features  of  control 


Background  in  Floor  Audit.  For  years 
stores  have  been  using  a  store  system 
requiring  that  all  transactions — cash 
sales,  charge  sales,  COD’s,  layaways, 
and  so  on — he  recorded  on  sales  reg¬ 
isters.  The  system  requires  that  all 
sales  checks  he  validated  on  a  register, 
a  feature  that  insures  that  all  records 
go  into  a  mechanical  total  under  lock 
and  key.  The  system  is  called  Floor 
Audit  (or  Sales  Register  Audit),  and 
has  proved  itself  through  better  and 
faster  customer  service,  increased  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  a  reduction  in  audit  costs. 

From  the  standpoint  of  control,  the 


tion  of  transactions  eliminates  errors: 
and  separate  cash  drawers  establish 
individual  responsibility. 

Advent  of  Electronics.  The  success  of 
electronic  data  processing  systems  in 
other  industries  has  prompted  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  electronics  for  retailing. 
It  has  been  a  difficult  task.  Present 
profit  margins  leave  little  room  for  er¬ 
rors  in  capital  investment.  Data-cap- 
turing  systems  should  not  raise  the 
cost  per  transaction  by  increasing  the 
time  required  to  record  a  sale.  Further, 
the  investment  should  not  be  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  resulting  process¬ 
ing  economies  cannot  pay  out  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Ideal  Solution.  The  ideal  solution 
to  the  dilemma  would  be  for  all  data 
required  to  automate  sales  audit,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  and  merchandise  re¬ 
porting  to  be  captured  without  impos¬ 
ing  additional  detail  work  on  selling 
personnel.  In  brief,  all  information 
should  be  on  the  register  journal  and 
on  sales  checks  in  machine  language, 
ready  for  processing.  If  this  goal  were 
reached,  the  retailer  would  be  well  on 
the  road  to  100  per  cent  automation. 
Yet  as  a  practical  matter  figures  show 
that  the  100  per  cent  goal  will  never 
be  reached. 

For  example,  some  25  per  cent  of 
the  charge  customers  will  forget  to 
bring  their  charge  plates  to  the  store, 
three  per  cent  more  will  order  by  mail 
and  telephone.  As  a  result,  some  28 
per  cent  of  charge  transactions  will  not 
be  ready  for  automatic  processing  in 
the  system.  To  this  28  per  cent,  add 
the  average  of  as  much  as  18  per  cent 
of  all  unit  documents  that  will  be  re¬ 
jected  by  the  equipment  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Obviously,  if  46  per  cent 
of  the  items  are  not  qualified  to  enter 
the  system,  the  automation  cannot  be 
profitable.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
NCR  does  not  recommend  at  this  time 
an  approach  based  on  reading  encoded 
documents. 

The  necessary  raw  information  for 
automation  has  been,  and  is,  available. 
The  barrier  or  stumbling  block  in  all 
attempts  at  retail  automation  —  the 


central  problem  —  has  been  that  of 
converting  to  machine  language.  The 
NCR  Journal  Plan  now  accomplishes 
this  conversion  by  optical  reading. 

NCR  Journal  Plan.  One  basic  input 
operation  on  the  selling  floor  provides 
all  of  the  required  data  for  charge  ac¬ 
count  billing,  sales  audit  and  sales 
analysis.  No  special  training  is  re¬ 
quired.  and  no  additional  steps  in  re¬ 
cording  the  sale  are  required.  The 
input  operation  is  made  on  a  conven¬ 
tional  sales  register  by  a  salesperson 
who  rings  up  the  sale  in  the  regular 
manner.  The  customer’s  name  is  im¬ 
printed  on  the  salescheck  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  w  ay  and  the  salescheck  is  validated. 
That’s  all — -the  automated  system  does 
the  rest. 

In  the  Journal  Plan,  the  printing 
wheels  of  the  sales  register  are 
equipped  with  optical  type  font,  spe¬ 
cially  shaped  numerals  designed  to  be 
read  electronically. 

Many  of  the  cash  registers,  account¬ 
ing  machines,  and  adding  machines 
presently  in  use  may  be  modified  to 
carry  the  optical  font. 

Saleschecks  of  any  color,  shape,  or 
size  may  he  used  in  the  NCR  Journal 
Plan.  Further,  the  saleschecks  may  he 
single-copy  “simplified”  documents, 
duplicate  saleschecks.  or  in  any  other 
category  desired  by  the  store.  All  in¬ 
formation  to  be  used  in  data  process¬ 
ing  is  collected  on  the  journal  of  the 
sales  register.  The  saleschecks  will  not 
be  read  by  the  optical  reader  directly, 
but  will  be  listed  in  sales  audit. 

The  salescheck  is  filled  out  by  the 
salesperson  in  the  regular  manner,  and 
the  customer’s  name  is  imprinted.  The 
various  items  are  itemized  on  the  sales 
register,  and  the  salescheck  is  validat¬ 
ed  by  the  machine  as  the  total  is  taken. 

Simultaneously,  the  register  cap¬ 
tures  all  pertinent  facts  about  the  trans¬ 
action  on  the  journal  in  optical  type 
font. 

Optical  Reading  Begins.  When  the 
sales  journal  is  removed  from  the  reg¬ 
ister  at  the  end  of  the  day,  optical 
reading  is  ready  to  begin.  To  repeat. 


the  journal  has  transaction  number, 
merchandise  description,  and  amounts 
already  encoded.  Meanwhile,  the  vali¬ 
dated  sales  checks  are  sent  to  sales 
audit. 

In  the  sales  audit  department,  the 
customers’  account  numbers  and  the 
transaction  numbers  of  the  saleschecks 
are  listed  on  an  adding  machine 
equipped  with  optical  type  font.  This 
listing  is  an  automatic  by-product  of 
sales  audit,  a  necessary  operation  in 
any  system  if  control  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Account  numbers  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  assigned  to  customers  in  con¬ 
ventional  systems,  of  course,  but  in 
the  Journal  Plan,  as  in  any  automated 
system,  the  account  numbers  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  insure  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy  in  identifying  individual  sales¬ 
checks. 

At  this  point,  the  store  has  two 
journal  tapes  of  the  day’s  transac¬ 
tions:  one  journal  accumulated  hy  the 
register;  a  second  journal  created  by 
the  adding  machine  listing  made  dur¬ 
ing  audit.  Both  these  journals  are 
read  hy  the  optical  reader  and  the  in¬ 
formation  is  transmitted  directly  into 
a  computer,  which  may  he  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  models.  The  computer  stores 
the  transactions  electronically,  and 
matches  the  information  on  the  add¬ 
ing  machine  tape  with  the  transaction 
detail  on  the  journal  tape.  The  com¬ 
puter  then  writes  and  stores  the  in¬ 
formation  in  magnetic  tape  files.  At 
regular  cycle  billing  intervals,  de¬ 
scriptive  statements  are  mailed  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

As  a  by-product  of  making  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  the  computer  will 
produce  a  sales  analysis  by  depart¬ 
ment,  by  class,  and  by  price  line,  or 
will  yield  any  other  desired  analysis. 

Further,  the  sales  analysis  is  not 
necessarily  a  “by-product”;  it  can  be 
a  store’s  main  reason  for  installing  the 
Journal  Plan.  Accounts  receivable 
can  then  become  a  by-product  of  sales 
analysis  at  the  store’s  convenience. 

"On-Line"  and  "Off-line."  When  the 
optical  reader  is  linked  directly  to  a 
computer  and  the  journal  tapes  are 
read  directly  intO'  the  computer,  the 
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set-up  of  equipment  is  called  “on-line.” 

When  the  optical  reader  reads  in¬ 
formation  and  transmits  it  to  punched 
paper  tape  or  to  magnetic  tape,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  called  “off-line.” 

Either  the  on-line  or  the  off-line  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  used  with  the  NCR 
Journal  Plan.  If  a  store  does  not  own 
a  computer,  the  off-line  arrangement 
permits  the  serviees  of  an  outside  data 
processing  agency  to  be  used  to  pro¬ 
cess  the  punched  tapes. 

If  a  store  owns  a  computer  and  the 
machine  is  programmed  for  a  number 
of  different  record-keeping  jobs,  the 
off-line  setup  will  permit  maximum 
use  of  time.  Punched  tapes  may  be 
created  by  tbe  optical  reader  while  tbe 
computer  is  handling  other  jobs.  The 
tapes  are  then  transmitted  to  the  com¬ 
puter  when  time  is  available. 

Advantages  of  Journal  Plan.  The  pri¬ 
mary  advantage  of  the  Journal  Plan 
is  of  over-riding  importance  to  many 
stores  and  chains:  not  all  sales  registers 
will  have  to  be  replaced.  Most  mod¬ 
ern-type  registers  can  be  modified  by 
installing  typewheels  equipped  with 
the  optical  type  font,  a  procedure  that 
costs  only  a  reasonable  fraction  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  replace  the  en¬ 
tire  unit. 

Once  the  modification  of  the  sales 
registers  is  complete,  the  registers  be¬ 
come  the  true  input  units  for  the  sys¬ 
tem.  One  basic  input  operation  on  tbe 
selling  floor  captures  all  necessary 
data.  In  capturing  this  essential  infor¬ 
mation,  the  registers  furnish  data  for 
accounts  receivable,  for  sales  report¬ 
ing,  and  for  analysis  of  customer  pur¬ 
chases.  The  Journal  Plan  permits  a 
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Most  modern  type  regis¬ 
ters  con  be  modified  by 
installing  typewheels 
equipped  with  the  new 
optical  type  font. 

descriptive  billing  system  at  any  mer¬ 
chandise  level,  and  the  level  selected 
by  the  store  management  determines 
the  level  and  refinement  of  merchan¬ 
dise  reports.  Either  sales  analysis  or 
accounts  receivable  may  be  installed 
initially;  one  becomes  a  by-product  of 
the  other. 

Other  advantages  of  the  Journal 
Plan  are  operational:  no  retraining  of 
salespeople  is  necessary,  and  a  store  is 
not  lequired  to  alter  its  own  preferred 
saleschecks  in  any  way.  With  the 
Journal  Plan,  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  validated  figures  on  the  sales¬ 
checks  and  the  printed  records  on  the 
sales  journal  appear  in  optical  type 
font. 

A  related  advantage  is  that  custom¬ 
ers  do  not  have  to  become  familiar 
with  new  methods,  but  can  continue 
shopping  in  their  chosen  way.  As  in 
any  automated  system,  charge  plates 
embossed  with  the  customers’  account 
numbers  must  be  issued  by  the  store, 
but  this  does  not  interfere  with  the 
handling  of  transactions.  If  a  customer 
forgets  his  charge  plate,  the  sale  can 
be  recorded  almost  as  quickly  as  if  he 
had  the  plate.  The  salesperson  writes 
the  customer’s  name  and  address  on 
the  salescheck,  and  the  account  num¬ 
ber  is  looked  up  and  recorded  in  sales 
audit.  Telephone  orders  and  mail 
orders  are  handled  similarly. 

In  the  sales  audit  and  the  accounts 
receivable  departments  the  NCR  Jour¬ 
nal  Plan  eliminates  paper  sorting  and 
reduces  paper  handling.  In  conven¬ 
tional  skeleton  billing,  saleschecks  will 
be  rough  sorted  in  sales  audit,  then 
fine  sorted,  filed  by  account,  and  col¬ 
lated  during  cycle  billing.  With  the 
Journal  Plan,  the  saleschecks  are  not 
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returned  to  the  customer,  but  are 
microfilmed  and  kept  in  the  same  ran¬ 
dom  sequence  they  were  in  when  they 
were  listed  in  sales  audit. 

The  descriptive  statement  produced 
in  the  Journal  Plan  is  clear  and  legible, 
and  complete  enough  to  eliminate  in¬ 
quiries  from  customers.  For  inquiries 
that  do  occur,  the  reference  number  on 
the  statement  ties  back  in,  of  course, 
with  the  microfilm  record. 

Complete  Audit  Trail.  The  same  con¬ 
secutive  transaction  number  appears 
on  the  salescheck.  the  sales  journal, 
and  the  customer’s  statement.  If  trans¬ 
actions  have  to  be  traced,  they  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  original  media. 

The  Journal  Plan  also  provides 
automatic  control  of  missing  sales¬ 
checks.  The  computer  is  simply  pro¬ 
grammed  to  print  out  the  serial  num¬ 
bers  of  the  missing  documents  on  a 
summary  report. 

Building  Block  Approach.  The  Journal 
Plan  is  superimposed  on  existing  fea¬ 
tures  of  existing  sales  register  systems. 
Yet  future  product  developments  can 
be  grafted  to  the  Journal  Plan  without 
requiring  a  major  overhaul. 

For  example,  a  next  step  in  practi¬ 
cal  use  of  an  optical  reader  calls  for 
merchandise  price  tags  to  be  read  op¬ 
tically.  Department,  class,  color,  size, 
style,  and  price  are  read  directly  into 
a  computer,  and  the  computer  pro¬ 
vides  unit  sales  reports,  sales  by  class, 
and  sales  by  price  line. 

Another  future  adaptation  would 
be  to  read  saleschecks  directly  into 
the  computer  through  the  optical 
reader,  bypassing  the  step  requiring 
the  adding  machine  listing. 

However,  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  listing  and  since  the  listing  is 
itself  a  by-product  of  sales  audit,  direct 
reading  of  saleschecks  is  not  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Moreover,  a  store  does  not 
have  to  solve  immediately  the  details 
of  technical  problems  such  as  the  align¬ 
ment  of  the  imprinting  of  a  customer’s 
account  number  on  the  media;  the 
quality  and  alignment  of  the  print  in 
machine  validation;  the  exact  size  and 
format  and  paper  stock  of  documents. 
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THE  PAYOUT 
IN  AUTOMATED 
DATA  PROCESSING 


By  Ethel  Langtry 

Director,  Retail  Research  Institute 


BUSINESS  IS  BOOMING  in  the  data  processing 
service  bureaus,  which  either  supplement  a  store's 
own  installation  or  take  the  place  of  it  entirely. 
Associated  Sales  Analysts,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  have 
just  installed  this  GE  computer  system,  enormously 
enlarging  the  bureau's  capacity.  Retailers  who  use 
or  have  used  its  services  are  Korvette,  Grandway, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  Holly  Stores,  and  many  others. 


/^VER  the  years,  many  well-publi- 
cized  attempts  have  been  made  to 
automate  retail  store  operations. 
Throughout  them  all  there  was  one 
common  denominator:  the  need  for 
converting  our  data  into  machine 
language  economically,  effectively  and 
accurately. 

These  attempts  were  generally  made 
on  a  decentralized  basis  via  point-of- 
sale  equipment  producing  punch  paper 
tape.  But  this  technique  had  two  dis¬ 
advantages: 

1.  It  required  a  considerable  capital 
investment  with  an  indefinite 
payoff,  and 

2.  It  imposed  an  additional  burden 
on  the  salesclerks. 


Many  retailers  have  felt  that  the 
proper  place  to  handle  conversion  into 


employ  the  IBM  650  (center)  to  process  sales  audit,  accounts  receivable, 
accounts  payable  and  other  office  functions.  The  Burroughs  E103  (right) 
fills  the  need  for  a  smaller  computer. 


COMPUTERS  FOR  All  NEEDS 

Pioneering  experiment  was  AMC's  five  years  ago,  using  the  RCA  BIZMAC 
computer  equipment  for  the  pilot  system  shown  in  the  graph  belaw  .  .  . 
Today  many  retail  arganizotions  are  using  the  IBM  305  RAMAC;  others 


machine  language  was  in  the  “back 
office”  area,  away  from  the  selling 
floor,  thus  preventing  any  interference 
with  customer  service.  I,  for  one.  have 
concurred  in  this  belief.  But  I  have 
also  felt  that  key  punching,  as  a  means 
of  conversion  into  machine  language, 
was  too  costly  to  make  the  operation  a 
practical  one. 

However,  today  Optical  Character 
Recognition  represents  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  in  that  it  allows  the  con¬ 
version  or  translation  “automatically” 
of  human  j-eadable  language  into  ma¬ 
chine  language. 

We  hope  to  use  OCR  to  convert  in¬ 
formation  from  unit  media  documents 
such  as  saleschecks,  bill  stubs,  receiv¬ 
ing  reports,  and  order  forms  into  ma¬ 
chine  language.  We  also  hope  to  use 
it  to  read  cash  register  tapes  and  other 
similar  tapes  for  the  conversion  of  clas¬ 
sification,  sales  audit  and  payroll  data 
into  machine  language.  Somewhere  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  transports  will 
be  built  to  handle  merchandise  tickets 
of  the  size  with  which  we  are  familiar 
and  to  convert  the  information  con¬ 
tained  on  them  into  machine  language. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  we  can  elimi¬ 
nate  key  punching  through  the  use  of 
optical  scanning.  We  could  capture  all 
this  data  today  if  we  key  punched  this 
information.  Incidentally,  perhaps 
this  is  the  way  to  start,  for  the  systems 
must  be  developed,  reports  designed, 
flow  charts  laid  out,  before  optical 
character  recognition  and  or  EDP 
equipment  can  be  successfully  utilized. 


The  Controller's  Role.  This  is  where 
the  role  of  the  controller  becomes  par¬ 
ticularly  significant.  The  introduction 
of  EDP  to  the  retail  industry  and  the 
necessity  for  defining  our  procedures 
in  an  organized  manner  has  in  most 
cases  become  the  job  of  the  controller. 
Traditionally  the  controllers  and  ac¬ 
countants  have  been  the  technicians 
of  the  business  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  the  future.  However,  the 
technical  knowledge  required  has  now 
been  expanded  to  the  engineering  field. 

This  does  not  mean  that  each  con¬ 
troller  must  study  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  in  order  to  do  his  job  competently 
in  the  future,  but  it  does  mean  that  he 
must  learn  to  communicate  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  requirements  of  his  business 
to  the  engineer  responsible  for  the 
technical  details  of  producing  and 
running  EDP  equipment.  To  do  this 
job  properly,  he  must  at  least  have  an 
understanding  of  the  functions  of  the 
various  pieces  of  equipment,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  various 
competitive  products.  He  should  not, 
and  cannot,  rely  on  a  manufacturer’s 
salesman  to  make  the  decision  for  his 
company. 

Office  Functions  for  EDP.  Retail  profit 
margins  leave  little  room  for  error. 
Most  retail  establishments  just  cannot 
afford  electronics  on  an  experimental 
basis.  The  equipment  must  either  pay 
off  or  break  even  within  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  as  was  true  of  our 
bookkeeping  machines,  mail  inserters, 
and  other  mechanical  equipment. 


Many  retailers  in  the  near  future  will  be  using  the  IBM  1401  data  pro¬ 
cessing  system  and  the  NCR  390  (below)  to  speed  and  control  all  account¬ 
ing  functions  and  improve  merchandise  controls. 


Most  retail  organizations  have 
chosen  to  introduce  data  processing 
equipment  in  the  “office  functions”  of 
our  organizations.  These  include  sales 
audit,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  and  payroll. 

All  of  these  areas  lie  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  retail  controller.  How¬ 
ever,  the  original  data  that  he  must  use 
is  not  gathered  by  people  reporting  to 
him.  Salesclerks  are  responsible  for 
originating  the  data  required  for  sales 
audit,  accounts  receivable,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  in  compiling  our  statistics.  In 
many  cases  “the  bookkeeping  job”  is 
considered  a  necessary  evil — a  non¬ 
productive  function — by  the  sales 
force.  In  view  of  this,  a  workable  sys¬ 
tem  must  contain  the  following  ele¬ 
ments: 

1.  It  must  be  a  system  which  can 
either  pay  for  itself  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  personnel  or  operating 
cost,  or  produce  increased  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  area  which  can  be  concrete¬ 
ly  and  directly  attributed  to  the 
system. 

2.  The  capital  investment  must  be 
a  sound  one,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  speed  at  which  this  equip¬ 
ment  has  become  obsolete. 

3.  The  system  must  be  simple 
enough  to  operate  on  the  selling 
floor  so  that  the  workload  of  a 
salesclerk  is  not  increased,  but 
preferably  decreased. 

4.  The  system  itself  must  be  as 
foolproof  as  possible,  for  with 
so  many  people  originating  data 
to  be  entered  directly  into  an 
automatic  system,  errors  could 
easily  be  increased  over  our  pres¬ 
ent  manual  or  semi-mechanized 
operations. 

Thus  far,  I  have  emphasized  the  use 
of  automatic  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  office  areas.  But  I  would 
like  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  point 
out  a  few  statistics. 

The  Pay-Out.  The  Harvard  Report 
covering  Operating  Results  of  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1959  dis- 
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closes  that  the  entire  control  and  ac¬ 
counting  expense  center  represent  .95 
per  cent  of  sales  for  department  stores 
of  $5  million  or  more.  This  figure,  in¬ 
cidentally,  has  been  constant  since 
1957.  Of  this.  Sales  Audit  represents 
only  .18  per  cent  of  sales  which  is  a 
decline  rather  than  an  increase  since 
1957. 

Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit  rep¬ 
resents  2.30  per  cent.  However,  the 
bulk  of  this  represented  Credit.  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  for  the  three  years 
consistently  represented  only  .60  per 
cent  of  sales.  Hence,  the  total  for  con¬ 
trol  and  accounting  functions,  includ¬ 
ing  Accounts  Receivable,  represented 
1.55  per  cent  of  sales.  This  is  all  we 
have  to  work  with  to  justify  our  com¬ 
puters  and  peripheral  equipment,  in 
the  “accounting”  area  of  our  stores, 
provided,  of  course,  that  we  could  re¬ 
place  everything  in  our  accounting 
area,  which,  of  course,  is  not  possible. 

In  all  probability,  certain  customer 
contact  functions  will  increase  in  cost 
rather  than  decrease  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  EDP  equipment.  The 
majority  of  stores  who  have  automated 
their  accounts  receivable  have  found 
that,  at  least  in  the  initial  stages,  cost 
of  bill  adjustments  has  sky-rocketed. 

EDP  is  no  answer  for  an  inefficient 
operation.  We  must  first  get  our  house 
in  order  and  then  we  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  sound  comparison  of 
the  costs  and'  potential  savings.  We 
pay  for  accuracy  in  our  EDP  systems 
just  as  we  do  in  our  manual  systems. 
The  stakes  in  EDP  can  even  be  more 
costly  for  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
S50  a  week  clerk  and  a  comptometer, 
but  in  many  cases  a  computer  at 
S4,000-plus  a  month  rental. 

Controllers  must  be  willing  to  break 
with  tradition  and  accept  what  may 
seem  like  new  and  radical  approaches 
to  the  processing  of  data,  otherwise 
this  function  will  be  turned  over  by 
management  to  technicians  who  are 
familiar  with  this  equipment  and  a 
separate  pyramid  will  be  formed  in 
the  retail  organization. 

Such  a  step  has  already  been  taken 
in  the  manufacturing  industry,  where 
in  certain  concerns  they  have  com¬ 


pletely  eliminated  the  title  of  Control¬ 
ler  and  have  established  a  Finance 
function  which  deals  with  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  data  supplied  by  another 
pyramid  headed  by  a  Director  of  In¬ 
formation  who,  through  an  EDP  sys¬ 
tem,  is  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  all  data  in  the  organization — ac¬ 
counting  as  well  as  sales  and  market¬ 
ing. 

Merchandising  Functions.  Let’s  turn 
from  the  automation  of  the  office  areas 
to  the  virtually  unexplored  area  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  Management  Information. 
We  currently  spend  approximately 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  sales  to 
obtain  vital  statistics  for  our  buyers 
and  merchandise  people.  Obviously, 
we  have  merely  scratched  the  surface. 

What  can  be  done  to  prepare  reports 
on  an  exception  basis  of  sales  and  stock 
on  hand  for  our  merchants? 

It’s  true  that  an  increasing  number 
of  stores  utilize  punch  tickets,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  ready-to-wear  areas,  but 
what  sort  of  reports  do  we  produce 
from  these  tickets?  In  most  every  in¬ 
stance,  we  grind  out  long  cumbersome 
reports  of  every  item  sold  or  returned 
each  day  by  color,  size,  style,  manu¬ 
facturer;  and  in  some  cases  we  do  not 
even  differentiate  sales  by  store  where 
branches  are  concerned.  These  reports, 
literally  containing  thousands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  items,  are  turned  over  to  buyers 
wbo  must  review  all  of  this  data  before 
making  a  single  decision.  They  must 
go  through  these  voluminous  reports 
to  find  items  that  are  selling  exception¬ 
ally  well,  or  poorly— then  investigate 
to  find  out  why  and  then  take  appro¬ 
priate  action.  All  we  give  the  buyers 
and  merchants  is  the  raw  data.  Then 
we  wonder  why  many  of  the  merchants 
do  not  use  these  reports. 

Buyers  will  use  our  reports  when 
we  develop  reports  that  indicate  to 
them  the  items  on  which  they  must 
take  action. 

This  whole  area  of  exception  or  ac¬ 
tion  reporting  is  of  vital  importance 
to  department  and  specialty  stores, 
with  their  ever  increasing  competition 
from  other  forms  of  retailing. 


Even  if  retailing  starts  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  preparing  this  mar¬ 
keting  information  today,  we  will  still 
be  lagging  far  behind  other  industries 
who  are  increasingly  applying  EDP 
techniques  to  their  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  successfully.  For  example,  the 
Pepsi  Cola  Co.  prepares  reports  for  its 
distributors  on  a  computer  which  out¬ 
lines  not  alone  their  sales,  but  their  po¬ 
tential  sales,  based  on  statistics  for  the 
area  which  include  such  things  as  the 
number  of  restaurants,  schools,  cock¬ 
tail  lounges,  etc. 

The  editors  of  Fortune  felt  that  this 
potential  was  so  interesting  that  they 
recently  completed  a  film  on  the  use 
of  computers  to  solve  marketing  prob¬ 
lems,  as  illustrated  in  three  or  four  case 
studies.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  case 
studies  relates  to  the  work  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  tbe  RRI  Electronics  Com¬ 
mittee. 

This  RRI  subcommittee  has  been 
working  with  representatives  of  the 
shoe  manufacturing  industry  to  de¬ 
velop  statistics  which  the  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  can  create  at  the  time  they 
produce  the  shoes,  which  then  can  be 
used  by  the  retailers  for  control  pur¬ 
poses  through  the  use  of  turn-around 
documents,  and  finally  can  again  be 
used  by  the  manufacturers  to  analyze 
their  sales  and  the  market  potential  of 
their  products. 

Retail  Leaders  in  EDP.  Our  Electronics 
Committee  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  maority  of  major  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  country.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  these  individuals  and  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  they  represent  agree  al¬ 
most  unanimously  that  regardless  of 
the  area  in  which  you  initially  install 
EDP,  the  ultimate  payoff  will  be  in  the 
area  of  improved — and  by  this  I  mean 
faster,  more  accurate  and  more  selec¬ 
tive — statistics  in  the  merchandising 
area. 

Here’s  a  quick  rundown  on  the 
status  of  EDP  among  our  Committee 
members: 

City  Stores  —  One  of  their  units. 
Maison  Blanche,  is  currently  using  an 
IBM  650  Computer'  for  Sales  Audit  & 
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UNI-TOTE  INSTALLATION 

ROBINSON’S,  Glen  Burnie! 


As  Mr.  Irving  Robinson,  Pres,  of  Robinson's,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 
has  so  aptly  expressed  it:  "We  have  been  of  the  opinion  for 
some  time  that  present  costs  of  Retailing  have  created  a  great 
need  for  automation  in  our  field.  After  considering  various 
possibilities  for  automating  our  store,  we  concluded  that 
UNI-TOTE  offers  the  most  practical  solution  to  the  problem. 
Consequently  my  associates  and  I  are  delighted  that  our  store 
will  have  the  first  UNI-TOTE  installation." 


For  cempict*  infermolion  on 
whol  UNI-TOTE  con  do  for 
yovr  ttoro,  wrilo : 


"The  New  Frontier  in  Retailing"  will  open  in  the  Fall  of  1961. 
The  remainder  of  the  story  will  be  written  by  UNI-TOTE  in 
the  days,  weeks  and  months  that  follow. 


A  Product  of 

UNIVERSAL  CONTROLS 


American  Totalisator  Division 


Accounts  Receivable.  They  have  on 
order  a  1401  system  which  will  replace 
the  650  in  the  near  future.  Several 
other  units,  including  Lit  Bros.,  are 
studying  computer  operations  to  auto¬ 
mate  their  receivables.  In  addition, 
Lit’s  is  currently  using  punch  tickets 
in  conjunction  with  point  of  sales  de¬ 
vices  in  the  shoe  departments,  and 
thus  producing  reports  that  analyze 
sales  by  size.  Franklin  Simon,  another 
unit  of  City  Stores,  is  also  processing 
on  an  IBM  650  computer  (through  a 
service  bureau )  L^nit  Control  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  group  reports. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  conversion  of  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  to  a  tab  system  using  punch  card 
saleschecks.  In  addition,  they  have  an 
IBM  card  1401  on  order  which  will  be 
delivered  in  June,  to  be  followed  by  a 
tape  1401  system  later  in  the  year. 
They  are  also  using  a  RAMAC  for  pay¬ 
roll  and  merchandising  statistics  which 
they  are  producing  on  an  exception 
basis. 


W.  T.  Grant  &  Co.  is  utilizing  approxi¬ 
mately  150  Monroe  point  of  sale  de¬ 
vices  in  conjunction  with  the  Monroe 
Distribu-Tape  Processor.  They  are  us¬ 
ing  a  RAMAC  305  in  one  of  their  ware¬ 
houses.  They  are  also  testing  Optical 
Character  Recognition  devices  in  their 
Dayton  store. 

J.  C.  Penney  has  a  number  of  card 
1401  systems  on  order  for  Accounts 
Receivable. 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus  has  an  NCR  304  com¬ 
puter  on  site  which  they  are  currently 
programming  for  their  Sales  Audit  & 
Accounts  Receivable  function.  In  the 
interim,  they  are  using  it  for  merchan¬ 
dise  sales  statistics. 

Allied  Stores  Corp.  has  a  305 
RAMAC  computer  in  its  Dey  Bros, 
unit  on  which  they  are  experimenting 
with  type  exception  reporting.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  use  point  of  sales  devices  in 
the  shoe  department  in  Gertz,  Jamaica, 
to  obtain  detailed  analysis  of  shoe 


sales.  They  also  have  a  number  of 
punch  ticket  installations  in  their 
stores. 

Dayton  Co.  is  expecting  delivery  of 
an  NCR  304  which  will  be  used  for 
Accounts  Receivable. 

Sears,  Roebuck  is  using  its  Louisville 
store  as  a  pilot  to  study  applications 
of  EDP. 

Montgomery  Ward  has  had  a 
RAMAG  installed  in  their  Allen  Park 
warehouse  for  a  number  of  years  for 
merchandise  control  purposes. 

Woolworth’s  has  an  IBM  reorder 
system  and  handles  Accounts  Payable 
by  electronic  equipment. 

Other  members  of  our  committee 
are  either  conducting  feasibility  studies 
or  considering  orders  for  equipment 
in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  these  stores,  many 
other  stores  in  the  AMC  group  and  the 
Atkins  group,  both  of  which  are  rep¬ 
resented  on  our  committee,  have  either 
installed  or  are  contemplating  install¬ 
ing  computer  or  punch  card  salescheck 
systems,  including  Miller  &  Rhoads; 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller;  Bullock’s;  Halle’s; 
and  D.  H.  Holmes. 

It  is  clear  that  a  good  number  of 
stores  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  automation  is  no  longer  a  thing  of 
the  future,  but  is  here  now  for  those 
ready  and  able  to  apply  it  effectively. 


POINT-OF-SALE  RECORDERS 

Logic  of  the  system  that  begins  with  point-of-sale  transaction 
transmission  and  goes  on  automatically  has  always  fascinated 
retailers  and  systems  designers.  Efforts  to  make  this  a  reality 
began  in  the  1930s  with  the  Central  Records  system;  were  re¬ 
vived  in  the  SOs  by  several  manufacturers  and  retail  organi¬ 
zations.  Latest  entry  in  the  field  is  the  American  Totalisator 
Division  of  Universal  Controls,  with  Uni-Tote,  shown  below. 
Uni-Tote  is  a  wire-connected  system  of  mechanisms,  starting 
with  the  point-of-sale  register,  which  activates  a  credit  check, 
produces  a  printed  salescheck  and,  simultaneously,  activates 
a  conventional  card  punch  which  produces  standard  punched 
cards  for  billing  and  inventory  control  and  all  further  pro¬ 
cessing.  Register  accepts  data  by  punched  togs  and  key-set. 


MECHANIZATION  TAKES  MANY  FORMS 

High  speed  computers  aren't  the  whole  story.  Files  hove  been 
streamlined,  and  though  it's  still  basically  a  manual  job,  it's  been 
simplified  by  such  equipment  as  this  by  Rol-Dex. 
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Offers  you  a  PRACTICAL  APPROACH  to  your 


WE  HAVE  A  TEN  YEAR  HISTORY  OF  PROVIDING  USEFUL,  FINISHED  REPORTS 
TO  LEADING  RETAILING  ORGANIZATIONS.  OUR  POSITION  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN 


•  •  • 

•  • 


CONSIDER  THESE 


SERVING  RETAILERS  HAS  BEEN  GAINED  BY  PRODUCING  RESULTS  CONSISTENTLY. 


INTEGRATED 

SERVICE: 


Merchandising  statistics,  such  as  sales 
analysis,  current  inventory,  slow-moving 
stock  control,  turnover  control,  purchase 
and  distribution  planning. 

Accounting  functions:  accounts  payable, 
accounts  receivable,  general  ledger. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  Our  facilities  and  staff  are  available  for 
SERVICE:  overflow  and  supplementary  work. 


24  hours  7  days  a  week. 


PROCESSING 


National  availability. 

A  constantly  growing  library  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  routines  that  reduce  con¬ 
version  time. 

^  Packaged  programs.  No  delays.  No 
systems  charges. 

!*We  are  equipped  to  serve  retailing 
operations  in  all  volume  groups. 

Ndress  your  inquiries  to: 


From  Raw  Data  to  Completed  Repo 


( 
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Inventory  &  Cash  Control 


93  ST0RE  INVENTORY 
CENTRALLY  CONTROLLED 
WITH  PUNCHED  AND 
MARK-SENSED  CARDS 

By  Eugene  BelUn 

Assistant  Controller,  Stein's  Stores,  Inc. 


■KEEPING  a  nationwide  network  of 
93  stores  amply  stocked  without 
maintaining  costly  individual  inven¬ 
tories.  requires  tight  control  over  dis¬ 
tribution  and  complete,  accurate  and 
timely  sales  figures.  We.  at  Stein’s 
Stores.  Inc.,  are  getting  just  that,  plus 
considerable  weekly  clerical  savings, 
with  the  aid  of  a  modern,  automatic 
data  processing  system  built  around 
field  use  of  punched  and  mark-sensed 
cards. 

By  sending  pre-puiiehed  IBM  cards 
out  with  the  gariiieiits  and  using  mark- 
sensed  cards  for  sales  slips  we  have 
cut  errors  and  considerably  reducejl 
key-punching  costs.  In  addition,  the 
speed,  efficiency  and  automation  of 
our  over-all  data  gathering  system 
have  been  increased. 

With  margins  of  profit  continually 
shrinking,  we  must  know  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  with  a  minimum  of  effort, 
not  just  the  price  and  quantity  of  every 
garment  sold,  but  the  type  of  transac¬ 
tion  ( layaway,  refund,  cash  sale,  etc. ) 
and  exact  description  of  the  article. 

We  formerly  attempted  this  by 
manually  card  punching  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  written  sales  slips  into  IBM 
cards.  We  soon  found  that  the  card 
punch  operator  was  spending  25  per 
cent  of  her  time  in  paper  handling.  It 


was  necessary  to  work  on  each  store's 
transactions  individually  and  batch 
them  with  rubber  bands. 

The  system  was  cumbersome  be¬ 
cause  the  operator  had  to  determine 
whether  the  transaction  was  a  cash  sale, 
layaway,  or  refund.  She  had  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  detail,  since  some 
fields  were  punched,  while  others  were 
skipped.  To  add  to  the  operator’s  diffi¬ 
culties,  she  had  to  interpret  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  hundreds  of  salesmen  to  de¬ 
termine,  for  example,  whether  they 
had  sold  wool  or  wash-and-wear  suits. 

Sometimes  a  garment’s  description, 
as  listed  by  a  salesman,  would  be  in¬ 
complete  or  inaccurate.  Errors  obvi¬ 
ously  mounted  and,  at  the  time,  were 
accepted  as  impossible  to  check,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scope  of  our  operation. 
But  now,  we  have  an  extremely  accur¬ 
ate  system. 

In  addition,  it  saves  us  90  per  cent 
in  card  punching  time.  Thus,  we  have 
been  able  to  re-assign  four  card  punch 
operators  to  more  productive  jobs, 
even  though  the  data  processing  de¬ 
partment  has  taken  on  additional 
work. 

Because  we  have  minimized  the 
number  of  errors,  we  also  have  much 
closer  control  over  records  of  layaway 
sales.  As  a  result,  we  are  auditing  our 
books  faster  than  ever  before. 


man  makes  out  a  mark-sensed  card.  He  will  pu' 
punched  inventory  card  from  pocket  of  suit 


Central  Buying  Set-Up.  Funneling  ac¬ 
curate  sales  and  stock  information  into 
Stein’s  Stores  New  York  headquarter? 
is  important  not  just  to  have  available 
sales  analysis  figures,  but  because  the 
merchandising  for  all  of  the  firm’s 
stores  in  26  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  done  by  six  men,  called 
“distributors,”  wbo  never  leave  the 
home  office. 

Now  a  subsidiary  of  The  Richman 
Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Stein’s 
Stores  last  year  recorded  its  highest 
sales  volume  since  the  chain  was  start¬ 
ed.  Four  new  stores  are  expected  to 
open  in  1960,  and  an  accelerated 
growth  program  is  planned  for  1961 
We  sell  men’s  and  boys’  wear  in  the 
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80-COLUMN  PUNCHED  CARDS  are  produced  ai 
sensed  cards  are  fed  into  the  IBM  519 
Punch  in  the  New  York  office  .  .  . 
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off  sales  stub  portion  of  ON  MARK-SENSED  SALES  TICKET  salesman  checks  off  type  of  IN  NEW  YORK  office,  os  each  store's  transaction 

Cord  and  soles  stub  will  go  to  item,  sole,  with  o  mark-sensing  pencil,  and  writes  in  other  inform-  records  arrive,  soles  cords  ore  batched  behind  o 

•cessing  in  New  York.  otion.  Top  copy  of  ticket  goes  with  soles  stub  to  New  York.  store  address  cord  and  processing  begins. 


her  more  processing,  these  go  through  IBM  407  Accounting  Machine  DAILY  SALES  REPORT  and  cosh  deposit  DISTRIBUTOR  (buyer)  decides  reorders. 


Doily  Soles  Report.  Clerk  checks  summary  cord 
Ime  time)  against  the  sheet. 


,  af.  I  medium  price  range.  The  combined 
jnlQ  Richman-Stein’s  operation  is  the  larg- 
est  exclusive  men’s  and  boys'  wear 
a|,|f  chain  in  the  country. 

,  The  Stein  chain  had  its  roots  in 

fjn’j  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  Joseph  F. 
[.( of  Stein’s  father  opened  a  store  in  1878. 
ailed  first  branch  was  opened  in  New- 
burgh  by  the  younger  Stein  on  October 
1, 1925,  when  advertisements  were  fea- 
ijnaj  luring  suits  at  $12.50.  Branches  began 
ein’s  springing  up  farther  and  farther  from 
ihest  “PPer  New  York  State  until  now  the 
start  majority  of  branches  are  in  the  North- 
{j  east.  South  and  Southwest, 
rated  !  Annually,  Stein’s  Stores  sells  lVi» 
1961  ^  million  units  of  clothing,  much  of  it  in 
ti  thf  November  and  December. 
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(punched  at  slip  ore  compared.  Errors  con  be 
by  check  of  punched  cords. 

Cards  Inserted  By  Manufacturer.  Each 
item  stocked  by  the  stores,  except 
neckties,  contains  a  scored,  pre¬ 
punched  three  section  tabulating  card 
designed  by  Stein’s  Stores,  Inc.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  full  description  of  the  article, 
including  model  number,  lot  number, 
size  and  price  line  code.  The  cards  are 
prepared  from  masters  in  Stein’s  New 
York  office  and  sent  to  our  own  fac¬ 
tories  or  to  our  contractors.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cards  sent  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  items  ordered. 

Before  shipping  the  garments  to  a 
pre-designated  store,  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  producing  under  the  Stein’s  label, 
slips  the  three  section  punched  card 
into  the  item.  The  cards  are  put  into 


traced  checking  store's  balance  forward  sheet 
and  weekly  soles  report. 


the  pockets  of  suits,  sports  jackets, 
slacks  and  coats.  In  shirts,  they  are 
put  in  the  yoke  in  the  top  of  the  collar, 
and  for  underwear,  they  are  slipped 
into  the  plastic  bag.  The  cards  go  in¬ 
side  the  sweat  bands  of  hats  and  are 
scotch-taped  between  a  pair  of  socks. 
They  are  not  used  for  ties,  which  are 
inventoried  manually. 

Mark-Sensed  Sales  Tickets.  Mean¬ 
while,  each  of  Stein’s  93  outlets  is  sent 
a  quantity  of  mark-sensed  sales  tickets. 
There  are  five  types,  each  with  check 
boxes  containing  a  description  of  the 
type  of  garments,  quantity,  price,  etc. 
One,  buff  colored,  is  for  major  articles 
like  suits,  coats  and  jackets.  Another, 
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Inventory  &  Cash  Control 


kept  on  file  by  the  individual  store  to 
list  payments. 


B 


green,  is  for  smaller  items  such  as 
slacks,  raincoats,  boys’  wear.  These 
are  two-part  carbon-interleaved  cards. 

A  four-part  card  set  is  used  for  lay¬ 
aways,  and  we  also  have  cards  for  addi¬ 
tional  deposits  on  layaway  items  and 
for  refunds. 

Haberdashery  sales  are  written  up 
on  paper  sales  slips  and  later  key 
punched  onto  IBM  cards  in  the  Data 
Processing  Department. 


Sales  Transaction.  When  a  sale  is 
made,  the  salesman  removes  the  inven¬ 
tory  card  from  the  garment’s  pocket 
and  tears  off  the  left  side,  which  is  the 
sales  stub.  The  other  two  parts  of  the 
card  are  discarded  (if,  at  inventory 
time,  the  article  has  not  been  sold,  then 
the  right  stub  is  torn  from  the  card 
and  sent  to  New  York  to  update  in¬ 
ventory  records). 

At  the  same  time,  the  salesman 
selects  the  proper  sales  ticket  and,  with 
a  special  mark-sensing  pencil  marks  in 
the  eliptical  spaces  alongside  type  of 
item,  prices,  etc.  He  also  writes  the 
store  number,  city,  date,  customer’s 
name  and  address  and  price  and  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  top  copy  of  the  mark-sensed 
sales  ticket  and  the  pre-punched  sale 
stub  are  put  together.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  they  are  batched  with  other 
transactions  and  mailed  to  the  New 
York  office  along  with  the  cash  register 
tape  showing  the  day’s  sales. 

For  cash  sales,  the  second  copy  is  a 
scored  card.  The  right  hand  stub  is  a 
call  check,  containing  price  and  ticket 
number,  which  is  given  to  the  purchas¬ 
er.  The  other  part  of  the  card  is  an 
alteration  copy,  the  back  of  which  is 
specially  designed  for  alteration  in¬ 
structions.  It  also  contains  a  slit  used 
to  attach  the  ticket  to  the  garment. 

If  it  is  a  layaway  sale,  the  office  and 
alteration  copies  are  virtually  the  same 
as  those  for  cash  sales.  But  between 
them  are  two  forms,  separated  by  car¬ 
bons,  for  additional  payments.  One 
serves  as  the  customer’s  call  check  and 
receipt  of  payments,  while  the  other  is 


Processing  in  New  York.  When  a 
store’s  cards  arrive  at  our  New  York 
office,  a  clerk  separates  and  files  the 
pre-punched  sales  stubs.  He  then 
batches  the  transaction  cards  by  store 
and  puts  a  store  name  and  date  card 
in  front  of  them. 

These  cards  represent  cash  sales,  re¬ 
funds,  additional  deposits,  layaway 
sales  and  final  payments  of  layaway 
sales.  The  entire  file  is  sent  through 
an  IBM  reproducing  punch  where  the 
mark-sensed  information,  store  num¬ 
ber  and  date  is  punched  into  each  card. 
The  file  is  then  sorted  by  type  of  card. 
All  cash  sales  cards  are  marked  on  the 
mark-sensed  punches  and  gangpunched 
with  garment  code,  selling  price,  sales 
tax  and  total  price.  The  balance  of  the 
cards  are  sent  to  the  key  punches.  The 
amounts  written  on  the  balance  of  the 
cards  are  key  punched  into  the  same 
cards. 

After  haberdashery  sales  are  card 
punched  all  the  cards  are  put  into  store 
and  date  order  and  run  through  an 
IBM  accounting  machine  which  pro¬ 
duces  store  activity  lists  for  general 
ledger  entries.  At  the  same  time,  sum¬ 
mary  cards  are  cut  on  the  reproducing 
punch. 

Weekly,  these  summary  cards  are 
sorted  according  to  category,  price, 
and  store,  and  fed  into  the  accounting 
machine,  which  turns  out  a  sales  tally 
showing  sales  in  units  and  returns-to- 
stock  in  units  for  each  day.  The  tally 
is  checked  against  the  records  kept  by 
the  individual  stores. 

Monthly,  the  summary  cards  are 
used  in  preparing  a  comparative  sales 
report.  This  shows  sales  monthly,  year- 
to-date  for  current  year,  and  year-to- 
date  for  previous  year. 


Updating  Inventory  Facts.  On  Mon¬ 
days,  the  thousands  of  inventory  stubs 
that  have  accumulated  during  the  week 
are  run  through  the  reproducing 
punch,  which  turns  out  full-sized 
punched  cards. 

These  are  merged  with  return-to- 
stock  and  transfer  cards,  both  of  which 


have  been  key  punched;  cards  showing 
distribution,  a  by-product  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  order;  and  cards  containing  the 
previous  week’s  inventory  balance. 

The  deck  of  cards  is  run  through  the 
accounting  machine  which  prints  strips 
of  sales  figures  for  each  price  line  item. 
Also,  the  reproducing  punch  produces 
new  balance  cards. 

The  strips  are  sent  to  the  six  distrib¬ 
utors  (one  for  slacks;  two  for  haber¬ 
dashery,  outerwear,  shirts  and  socks; 
three  for  suits,  topcoats  and  sports 
jackets).  They  paste  them  on  a  17  by 
22  inch  card  showing  sales  by  store 
for  the  previous  weeks  in  the  month. 

The  original  cards,  showing  sales, 
returns-to-stock,  distribution  and  trans¬ 
fers,  are  filed.  Then,  every  two  weeks 
they  are  resorted  and  put  through  the 
accounting  machine  to  print  a  report 
on  sales  by  model,  size,  store  and  color. 

This  and  the  other  sales  reports  are 
of  tremendous  value  to  the  distributor 
in  reordering  stock  for  specific  stores. 

Reorders  On  Original  Cards.  To  re¬ 
order,  the  distributor  makes  a  notation 
on  a  printed  form  which  is  sent  to  the 
IBM  Data  Processing  Department. 
There,  the  original  punched  card,  cut 
when  the  initial  order  was  made,  is 
pulled.  Quantity  and  destination  are 
card  punched. 

The  cards  are  fed  into  the  account¬ 
ing  machine,  which  produces  a  printed 
five-part  shipping  order.  Two  parts  are 
sent  to  the  supplier,  one  to  the  store 
which  receives  the  articles,  one  to  the 
pending  file,  and  the  fifth  to  the  distrib¬ 
utor  placing  the  order. 

Thus,  we  have  an  integrated,  highly 
automatic  system  in  which  the  punched 
cards  and  mark-sensed  cards  play  a 
major  role  in  enabling  our  six  distrib¬ 
utors  to  keep  track  of  sales  and  main¬ 
tain  well-stocked  shelves  in  each  of  our 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

This  system  gives  management  a 
complete  sales  and  inventory  picture  at 
a  glance.  And  it  provides  an  accurate 
means  of  balancing  the  cash  handled 
by  the  individual  stores  against  sales, 
stock  and  distribution  figures  compiled 
in  the  home  office! 
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Accounting  Functions 


AUTOMATED 

ACCOUNTS 

RECEIVABLE 

IN  A  MEDIUM  VOLUME  STORE 


By  J,  D.  ColUster 

Kistler-Collister,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


YV/E’RE  not  a  large  store.  We  have 
a  total  of  16,000  charge  ac¬ 
counts:  12,000  30-clay  and  4,000  bud¬ 
get  accounts.  Our  total  sales  fluctuate 
in  a  range  of  from  600  to  3,000  trans¬ 
actions  a  day. 

Yet  control  over  our  receivables, 
payables  and  even  our  general  ledger 
and  operating  accounts  was  becoming 
progressively  more  difficult.  The  bud¬ 
get  accounts,  with  monthly  billing  of 
each  account,  calculation  of  service 
charges  and  need  for  close  credit  con¬ 
trol,  were  becoming  a  bit  of  a  problem 
in  themselves. 

Merchandise  reports  were  becoming 
more  of  a  task  to  prepare,  control  over 
open-to-buy  as  our  operations  expand¬ 
ed  was  more  and  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
tain  at  the  top  management  level,  and 
we  had  reason  to  suspect  that  with  the 
opening  of  a  suburban  branch  our  in¬ 
ventory  would  begin  to  pyramid  in 
some  categories  while  out-of-stock  con¬ 
ditions  would  develop  in  others. 

The  problem  was  complicated  fur¬ 
ther  in  that  our  clerical  force  was  small 
and  automation  could  not  be  expected 
to  reduce  jobs  substantially  in  the 
areas  of  Payroll  and  Payables,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  bread-and-butter  jobs  for 
punched  card  equipment. 


Merchandise  control  was  dispersed 
and  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
buyers.  While  automation  would  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  clerical  duties  and  create 
slack  time,  it  would  hardly  result  in  a 
clerical  saving. 

It  became  crystal  clear  that  if  we 
were  to  install  electronic  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment,  unit  record  or  any 
other  kind,  without  increasing  our 
over-all  operating  expense,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  equipment  must  be  coun¬ 
tered  by  a  reduction  in  the  Accounts 
Receivable  and  Credit  area. 

But  we  did  feel  that  if  we  could  come 
anywhere  near  breaking  even  as  to 
total  cost,  the  additional  controls 
which  would  be  provided  over  finances, 
merchandise,  sales  personnel  and  the 
entire  store  operation  would  make  us 
more  effective  as  merchandisers. 

It  was  with  our  objectives  more  or 
less  defined  in  this  manner  that  we, 
having  decided  to  automate,  went  to 
work  on  the  problem  with  IBM. 

A  little  further  investigation  seemed 
to  indicate  that  central  processing, 
whether  on  unit  record  equipment, 
magnetic  tape  or  random  access  discs, 
had  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  presented  no  serious  unsolved 
problems.  The  problems,  as  other  re¬ 


tailers  far  more  experienced  than  we 
had  previously  discovered,  lay  in 
securing  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

How  to  prepare  input  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  accurately  identifying  iner- 
chaiidise  and  customer  efficiently 
and  at  low'  cost? 

How  to  speed  paper  handling  and 
control  floor  operations  quickly 
and  efficiently? 

How  to  provide  output  from  the 
system  which  would  serve  as  auto¬ 
matic  re-entry  media? 

How  to  do  this  without  inconven¬ 
iencing  customers  or  salespersons, 
while  speeding  service,  was  found  to 
be  quite  a  job,  but  we  found  answers 
which  go  a  long  way  toward  satisfy¬ 
ing  us. 

In  regard  to  our  operation,  I  will 
try  to  list  the  objectives  we  felt  the 
method  should  attain.  Since  our  first 
major  application  would  be  to  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable,  let  us  consider  the 
major  requirements  in  this  area. 

Customer  Convenience.  The  customer 
must  not  be  inconvenienced  or  de¬ 
layed.  This,  we  felt,  ruled  out  use  of 
an  account  number  on  the  sales  check: 
it  should  not  be  a  requirement  for  good 
service  that  a  customer  carry  a  Kistler- 
Collister  identification  plate  or  card. 

Here  is  a  great  big  area  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate.  However,  we  feel  as 
merchandisers  that  we  must  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  the  customer  to 
buy.  One  of  the  store’s  assets  is  its 
ability,  by  means  of  a  window  display, 
to  induce  the  passerby  to  come  in  and 
buy.  We  feel  this  advantage  would  be 
neutralized  if  the  thought  enters  his 
mind  that  he  might  be  at  even  a  slight 
disadvantage  because  he  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  carrying  his  account-number- 
plate. 

Who  knows  all  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  the  completion  or  the 
non-realization  of  a  sale?  It’s  a  matter 
for  thought,  however,  that  stores  that 
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puHi  for  a  high  percentage  of  "car¬ 
riage”  have  lower  ratios  of  charges  to 
total  sales  than  those  that  will  accept 
any  satisfactory  type  of  identification 
for  a  charge  sale. 

Problems  involved  in  cooperative 
numbering  systems,  and  possible  con¬ 
flict  with  neighbors’  systems,  or  na¬ 
tional  systems,  further  inclined  us  to 
restrict  our  account  number  ( and  we 
do  have  one )  to  the  machine  room 
only,  and  not  to  require  it  to  be  written 
or  printed  on  the  sales  check  at  any 
time.  It  is  automatically  punched  into 
the  sales  checks  prior  to  billing  but  is 
not  allowed  to  inconvenience  the  cus¬ 
tomer  or  slow  or  impede  the  sale  in 
any  way.  It  becomes  a  help,  not  a 
hindrance. 

Punched-Card  Documents.  Paperwork 
itself  must  be  automated.  All  practi¬ 
cable  forms  were  designed  as  punched 
cards,  themselves.  Some  examples  are: 
Sales  Check.  Charge  Advice,  Credit 
Advice,  Credit  Memo,  C.O.D. — Lay-a- 
Way  Sales  Check,  Statement  and  Stub, 
and  Follow-up  Notice — “A  friendly 
reminder.”  This  tended  to  reduce  vol¬ 
ume,  in  that  the  paper  record  did  not 
give  birth  to  a  separate  punched  card 
entry,  doubling  volume,  but  itself  be¬ 
came  “motorized.”  Once  design  was 
made  reasonably  uniform,  and  stand¬ 
ard  sizes,  thickness  and  height  of  forms 
secured,  the  forms  themselves  became 
capable  of  sorting,  arranging,  listing 
and  proving  themselves.  They  ac¬ 
quired  some  other  advantages  even  we 
had  not  clearly  foreseen: 

( 1 )  Since  they  are  human-readable, 
as  well  as  machine-readable,  an  entry 
can  snow-ball  as  it  progresses  from 
salesperson  to  machine  room  clerk,  to 
key-punch  operator,  to  calculator  ( the 
IBM  602),  to  summary  punch,  to 
printer.  Entries  do  not  have  to  be 
“batched”  within  record  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  one-shot  posting. 

( 2 )  Since  an  entry  on  such  an  auto¬ 
mated  form  can  be  read  by  the  custom¬ 
er  and  any  other  outsiders  through 
whose  hands  it  may  pass,  it  can  be 
further  written-up  on.  mailed,  added 
to,  and  even  enter  itself  automatically 
into  the  system  upon  its  return. 


Data  Collection.  Information  must 
flow  smoothly  into  the  system.  This  is 
accomplished  by  collection  of  the 
punched  card  duplicate  of  the  custom¬ 
er’s  tissue  copy,  from  an  accumulation 
receptacle  at  the  sales  clerk’s  station 
throughout  the  day.  Punching,  verifi¬ 
cation,  calculation  and  gang-punching 
of  repetitive  data  can  proceed  in  a 
smooth  flow  with  minimum  batching. 

1  am  told  that  this  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  what  engineers  refer  to  as  a 
"real-time”  system  and  that  with  ran¬ 
dom  access  equipment  used  as  a  dis¬ 
tribution  machine,  all  accounts  can  be 
kept  current,  bour-by-bour. 

Point-of-Sale.  Floor  operations  must 
be  simplified  and  control  tightened. 
Individual  sales-books,  individually 
controlled,  have  been  eliminated  as 
such.  Anyone  can  record  a  sale  merely 
by  helping  oneself  to  the  next  available 
form  in  a  reservoir  receptacle,  writing 
the  ticket  and  recording  in  a  register 
or  on  a  tape.  Complete  interselling  is 
effortless. 

Cash  Control,  clerk  production  and 
even  missing  number  control  is  tight¬ 
ened.  Control  is  by  individual  within 
group.  Follow-up  can  be  within  24 
hours,  and  consequently  exercised  with 
pinpoint  effectiveness. 

Customer  Relations.  We  feel,  at  Kist- 
ler-Collister,  that  one  of  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive  merchandising  areas  is  that  of 
credit — -recognizing  the  right  to  credit, 
and  preventing  the  development  of 
situations  which  would  result  in  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  customer  and  loss 
of  potential  revenue  to  the  store. 

With  the  automatic  preparation  of 
historical  ledger  card  and  follow-up 
notices,  automatic  aging,  and  flagging 
of  items  over  30,  60  and  90  days  in  ar¬ 
rears,  we  are  able  to  substitute  the 
gentle,  unfailing  nudge  for  what  too 
often  could  become  the  delayed  explo¬ 
sion.  But  perhaps  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  from  a  merchandising  standpoint, 
is  the  fact  that  with  such  close  control 
over  credit  we  are  able  to  accept,  as 
profitable  customers,  potential  risks 
which  would  present  too  great  a  hazard 
with  a  less  automated  method. 


PROJECTS 


OF  THE 
NRMA’s 
^  RH..L 
RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

pLECTRONlC  data  processing  will 
^  become  a  markedly  more  important 
segment  of  department  store  operation 
from  year  to  year  in  the  future.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  we  have  observed  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  increase  in  tab  card  installa¬ 
tions.  and  stores  are  now’  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  apply  medium-size  computers 
to  accounts  receivable  and  merchan¬ 
dise  information  procedures.  Concepts 
for  the  application  of  this  equipment 
to  a  major  section  of  the  store’s  infor¬ 
mation  requirements,  as  a  basis  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  decisions,  are  just  emerging, 
i  The  Retail  Research  Institute’s  Elec¬ 
tronics  Committee  was  organized  to 
;  help  retailers  meet  the  problems  of 
using  this  equipment  effectively,  and 
of  converting  from  manual  and  me¬ 
chanical  techniques  to  electronics:  to 
guide  manufacturers  in  the  develop- 
,  ment  of  equipment  by  defining  retail 
requirements;  to  investigate  the  infor¬ 
mation  requirements  of  resources  and 
retailers;  to  represent  retail  needs  and 
interests  in  all  the  questions  that  will 
come  up  in  this  field. 

The  Committee’s  educational  work 
among  retailers  is  conducted  by  means 
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porting,  credit  requirements,  uniform 
print-punch  tickets,  and  applications 
of  optical  character  recognition. 

Since  its  founding  in  1955  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  Institute 
has  been  to  help  develop  retail  man¬ 
agement  and  operating  efficiency  and 
to  contribute  to  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  business.  The  work 
of  the  RRI  Electronics  Committee  is 
an  important  part  of  this  over-all  pro¬ 
of  publications  and  seminars.  Its  third  gram,  and  there  are,  of  course,  several 

annual  seminar  will  be  held  in  Chicago  others,  which  have  resulted  in  impor- 

in  September.  The  Electronics  Up-  tant  publications. 

Dating  Service  is  an  invaluable  work¬ 
book,  with  monthly  supplements  of 
new  material  on  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  retail  EDP. 

The  Electronics  Committee  and  its 
various  subcommittees  meet  monthly. 

Out  of  these  conferences  have  come 
recommendations  which  have  stimu¬ 
lated  manufacturers  of  EDP  equip¬ 
ment  to  solve  a  multitude  of  retail 
problems. 

In  the  months  just  ahead,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  will  include  the  defining 
of  specifications  for  optical  character 
recognition  equipment  and  other  pe¬ 
ripheral  equipment,  as  well  as  com¬ 
puters  for  retailing. 

Manufacturer  premarking  as  an 
element  of  integrated  data  processing 
is  being  studied  and  developed;  work 
is  going  on  now  with  the  shoe,  lingerie, 
corset  and  brassiere,  hosiery  and  do¬ 
mestic  trades. 

Specialized  studies  under  way  are 
on  account  numbering,  item  identifica¬ 
tion.  vendor  numbering,  exception  re- 


has  now  followed  it  up  with  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Case  Studies,  giv¬ 
ing  specific  applications  of  this  tech¬ 
nique  to  retailing. 

The  recently  published  Punched 
Card  Training  Manual  is  written  in 
simple  terms  so  that  a  new  employee 
in  a  tabulating  department  or  anyone 
planning  to  establish  a  tabulating  de¬ 
partment  can  understand  what  each  of 
the  machines  does,  and  how. 

Several  months  ago  we  published 
The  Planning  of  Branch  Stores,  by 
Perry  Meyers,  which  covers  in  great 
depth  the  problems  and  tbe  principles 
Store  Organization  Study.  In  tbe  past  involved  in  the  choosing  of  a  site  for 

year  the  RRI  has  published  its  study  of  a  branch  store. 

Multi-Unit  Store  Organization.  In  preparation  now  is  a  Research 
This  was  based  on  case  studies  con-  Primer  designed  for  retail  organiza- 

ducted  in  major  retail  organizations  tions  not  sufficiently  large  to  employ 

throughout  the  country  and  was  under  their  own  research  director  or  research 

the  direction  of  the  RRI  Steering  Com-  staff, 

mittee,  whose  chairman  is  Harry  L. 

Margules  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  Multi-Unit  Store  Or¬ 
ganization  Study  followed  by  a  year 
and  a  half  the  publication  of  tbe  first 
part  of  this  project.  A  Report  of 
Study  of  Organization  of  Single- 
Unit  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores.  The  Institute  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  present  as  ultimate  answers  all 
phases  of  the  organization  plans  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report,  but  feels  it  should 
stimulate  the  kind  of  thinking  and 
planning  necessary  to  develop  an  or¬ 
ganization  structure  best  suited  to  a 
company's  specific  requirements. 

Last  year  the  Institute  published  the 
Operations  Research  Primer,  and 


By  Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Jr. 

President  and  General  Manager, 
Hutzler  Brothers  Company,  and 
Chairman,  Retail  Research  Institute 


University  Projects.  In  the  near  future 
the  Institute  plans  to  undertake  a  series 
of  study  projects  in  cooperation  with 
universities.  By  arranging  with  select¬ 
ed  universities  for  research  studies  by 
university  personnel  or  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  the  Institute  hopes  to  broaden 
tbe  scope  of  its  work.  The  schools  w'ill 
benefit  from  the  guidance,  grants  and 
facilities  of  the  Institute.  Seven  re¬ 
search  subjects  have  already  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  detail,  and  the  RRI  will 
shortly  publish  the  list  and  accept 
grant  applications. 

Also  in  the  planning  stage  is  a  series 
of  workshops,  each  one  based  on  an 
RRI  publication. 
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Automated  Billing 


BEST  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  THE  NEW 
AT  LEVY’S 
OF  LOUISVILLE 

XHE  balloon-skirted  elegance  of  the 
■  Civil  War  period  and  the  ultra¬ 
modern  din  of  flash-quick  punch  card 
accounting  operations  prevailed  under 
the  same  roof  this  spring  as  Levy 
Brothers.  Louisville,  Ky.,  began  an  ex¬ 
tended  celebration  of  its  100th  anni¬ 
versary. 

In  display  windows  and  through¬ 
out  the  store  the  lavish  Civil  War  motif 
in  decoration  predominated.  In  the 
controller’s  division  on  the  fourth 
floor.  Levy’s  was  activating  a  brand 
new  complex  of  equipment,  fully 
mechanizing  its  accounts  receivable 
billing. 

Levy’s  in  1861  was  a  30-foot  men’s 
clothing  store  sandwiched  between  a 
basement  saloon  and  an  upstairs  hotel 
for  steamboat  hands.  Today  it  de¬ 
scribes  itself  as  “the  South’s  largest 
store  devoted  exclusively  to  clothing 
for  men,  women  and  children.” 

Levy’s  still  does  business  in  Louis¬ 
ville  on  its  original  site,  but  in  a  hand¬ 
some  building  that  encloses  more  than 
three  acres  of  space.  A  suburban 
branch  has  24,000  square  feet  of  sell¬ 
ing  space.  There  are  250  employees, 
and  45,000  active  credit  accounts. 

The  store  never  has  left  family 
bands.  Arnold  Levy,  president;  Stuart 
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In  1894,  Levy's  celebrated  its  second  anniversary  in  a  new  building 
by  showing  "living  pictures"  (early  movies)  on  a  sheet  hung  from 
the  second  floor  balcony.  The  occasion  was  oil  party,  no  soles. 


G.  Levy,  vice  president  and  secretary, 
and  James  H.  Levy,  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  are  sons  of  Henry  Levy,  who 
founded  the  store  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Moses  a  few  years  after 
they  came  to  the  U.  S.  from  Germany. 
The  third  generation  in  management 
is  represented  by  Stuart  G.,  Jr.;  James 

H. ,  Jr.;  Henry  A.,  and  Robert  S.  Levy. 

Imaginative  Promotions.  One  of  the 

promotional  activities  with  which 
Levy’s  celebrated  its  centennial  this 
year  was  a  treasure  chest  contest.  Keys 
were  mailed  to  thousands  of  customers 
in  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana. 
Winners,  whose  keys  opened  the  treas¬ 
ure  chests,  received  substantial  prizes: 
one,  for  example,  was  a  certificate  en¬ 
titling  the  winner  to  a  new  suit  every 
year  for  life. 

Promotion  ideas  of  this  kind  have 
been  building  good  will  for  Levy’s 
throughout  its  lively  history.  Back  in 
the  early  1900s,  the  store  was  giving 
away  a  baseball  and  a  bat  with  every 
purchase  of  a  boy’s  suit;  a  youngster 
who  was  outfitted  at  Levy’s  for  his  con¬ 
firmation  was  presented  with  a  gold 
ring;  when  a  baby  boy  was  born  to  a 
Levy  customer,  his  parents  were  sent 
a  miniature  pair  of  long  pants  or  a 


miniature  pair  of  shoes,  redeemable 
for  the  real  thing  when  he  was  old 
enough.  One  of  Levy’s  most  unusual 
promotions  was  a  “criticism  contest,” 
inviting  customers  to  tell  how  the  store 
could  be  improved. 

Always  Improvement.  Improvement 
has  been  as  much  of  a  tradition  at 
Levy’s  as  expansion,  and  this  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  its  oflBce  procedures  as  well 
as  its  selling  floors.  With  the  new  six- 
section  series  of  Diebold  equipment, 
installed  in  accounts  receivable  this 
March,  controller  Mortimer  Goldsmith 
says  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  accounting  work  is  now  on 
machines. 

Machine  accounting  procedures  are 
not  new  at  Levy’s.  It  has  had  punch 
card  equipment  for  some  10  years. 
The  Diebold  modular  equipment  com¬ 
plements  the  basic  machines  in  the 
store’s  set-up.  With  it,  Mr.  Goldsmith 
anticipates  a  saving  of  perhaps  10 
working  days  per  month  in  the  billing 
process.  “We’ve  been  billing  in  15 
alphabetical  cycles  and  it’s  been  tak¬ 
ing  us  26  working  days  per  month, 
with  some  Saturday  work  occasionally 
to  catch  up,”  he  explained.  “We’ll  be 
billing  now  in  eight  cycles  and  if  this 
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averages  out  to  two  days  per  cycle  we’ll 
be  taking  only  16  days  to  complete  the 
month’s  work.” 

The  Mechanized  System.  The  original 
sales-floor  transaction  document  in  the 
new  system  is  in  the  form  of  a  tabulat¬ 
ing  card.  This  triplicate  salescheck 
“deck”  becomes  the  basis  for  the  whole 
machine  accounting  process  from 
eventual  customer  billing  on  through 
the  various  store  controls. 

When  the  triplicate  sales  floor  deck 
set  is  gathered  with  others  during  the 
working  day  the  elements  are  sepa¬ 
rated  and  go  on  through  the  various 
accounting  processes,  among  them 
auditing  for  correctness  of  addition, 
computation  of  the  Kentucky  sales  tax 
and  other  features. 

It  then  goes  to  the  key  punch  and 
verification  operation,  identification 
being  based  on  the  first  four  letters  of 
the  customer's  last  name.  It  is  then 
processed  through  a  reproducing 
punch  and  the  original  card  sorted  and 
filed  in  the  Diebold  modular  tabulat¬ 


ing  desks.  (A  handy  "media  infiler" 
holds  and  racks  the  cards  for  this  op¬ 
eration. ) 

The  reproduced  deck  is  used  for 
sales  audit,  clerk  audit,  missing  check 
control  and  others.  The  old  paper  sales¬ 
check  is  now  abolished,  resulting  in 
one  operation  instead  of  two. 

At  the  close  of  a  given  billing  cycle, 
the  detail  card  (salescheck)  is  taken 
out  with  the  ledger  card  and  the  ac¬ 
count  number  is  gang  punched  into 
the  detail  cards.  Now  all  detail  cards 
have  a  number.  The  balance  card  from 
the  previous  month  is  collated  with  the 
detail  cards  by  mechanical  collator. 
The  active  accounts  will  merge  in  cor¬ 
rect  sequence  and  the  non-active  will 
drop  out. 

The  balance  card  and  the  detail  card 
are  put  into  an  accounting  machine 
which  figures  the  new  balance,  ages  the 
account  and  punches  a  new  balance 
card.  The  new'  balance  card  is  collated 
with  the  name  and  address  cards  and 
the  customer’s  statement  is  then  print¬ 
ed.  The  same  cards  head  up  a  blank 


payment  card.  All  documents  are 
microfilmed  first,  then  the  statement 
card,  the  blank  payment  card  and  the 
detail  cards  (showing  purchases  I  are 
stuffed  for  mailing  to  the  customer. 
(He  is  asked  to  return  the  payment 
card  with  his  remittance.  I  The  ac¬ 
count  payment  card,  after  accounting 
procedures,  then  goes  into  a  tray  for 
next  month  and  is  filed  with  the  ledger 
card. 

At  this  point  the  new  balance-for¬ 
ward  card  information  is  posted  to  the 
appropriate  ledger  card,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  and  ledger  cards  then  are  re-filed 
into  separate  trays  by  machine. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  said  the  new  process¬ 
ing  is  not  the  end  of  Levy  Brothers’ 
plans  for  machine  utilization.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  entire  payroll  calcula¬ 
tion  ( some  now  done  manually )  will  , 
eventually  be  machine  handled;  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  merchandise  statistics 
now  on  a  manual  basis  can  be  worked 
into  the  machine  process,  and  general 
ledger  work,  now  manual,  may  also  he 
done  in  this  way. 
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A  LOOK  AT  THE 
AUTOMATED  FUTURE 

By  Meluin  Posin,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


I  FORESEE  within  our  own  business 
"  lives  the  implementation  of  EDP 
within  retail  organizations  by  a  point- 
of-sale  device  which  will 

►  supply,  almost  instantaneously, 
information  to  the  salesperson  on 
credit  authorization  and  inventory 
availability; 

►provide  for  internal  processing  of 
necessary  information  for  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  operations,  statistical,  mer¬ 
chandise  control  and  sales  analysis  in¬ 
formation  and  payroll  information, 
and 

►  involve  no  greater  cost  than  the 
replacement  of  existing  registers. 

These  devices  may  be  connected  by 
direct  wire  to  the  data  processing  fa¬ 
cility  or,  over  large  distances,  may  em¬ 
ploy  radio  transmission. 


Developments  beyond  this  point  are 
hard  to  predict  with  any  certainty,  as 
so  much  may  be  determined  by 
changes  in  stores’  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  As  computers  and  memories 
grow  larger  and  faster,  their  capabili¬ 
ties  increase  more  rapidly  than  their 
cost.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  visual¬ 
ize  centralized  facilities  serving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  in  a  locality,  processing 
competitive  information  on  a  confi¬ 
dential  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  common  information  of  great 
value  which  could  not  be  economical¬ 
ly  produced  on  an  individual  installa¬ 
tion  basis. 

Common  credit  files,  a  combined  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  other  possibili¬ 
ties  exist,  all  to  be  handled  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the 


competitive  nature  of  the  retail  busi- 1 
ness. 


A  word  of  warning — don’t  sit  back 
and  wait  for  all  this.  The  ultimate  I 
EDP  package  will  be  extensive  and 
complicated  and  involve  many  changes  I 
in  internal  procedures  and  concepts. 
Those  who  prepare  for  it  by  doing  what  5E' 
can  be  done  today  will  have  a  tremen- 1 
dous  advantage  in  lead  time.  | 

Today’s  central  data  processing  can  |  PR] 
be  demonstrated  to  be  feasible  even  i 
with  the  manual  or  semi-manual  prepa- 1 
ration  of  input  information.  Take  thisj 
first  step  to  organize  thinking,  systems  I 
and  concepts.  Where  possible,  mech-| 
anize  today  the  areas  of  receivables,  j 
payables,  statistical  information,  mer-j 
chandise  control,  inventory  levels,  pay- ; 
rolls,  etc.,  on  terms  that  will  be  coro-j 
patible  with  tomorrow’s  developments.  | 
That  will  simplify  the  transition  intoj 
the  future  and  enable  a  store  to  move; 
quickly  with  the  changing  times  of; 
technological  advances. 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 
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SUNDAY  CLOSING 
LAWS  UPHELD 
BY  SUPREME  COURT 
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SETBACK  FOR 
FAIR  TRADE 
PRICING  POLICIES 
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In  a  decision  of  sweeping  significance  to  the  retail  trade,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sunday  closing  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania.  The  statutes,  which  in  various  forms  limit  the  right  of  retailers 
to  transact  business  on  Sunday,  withstood  attack  that  such  laws  violate  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  or  its  free  exercise  and  violate  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment’s  equal  protection  clause. 

The  court  adopts  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  law  enforcement  authorities  ( and 
this  Association,  which  filed  a  brief  as  amicus  curiae)  that  Sunday  closing  laws  are  in 
the  nature  of  “day  of  rest”  legislation  rather  than  an  attempt  to  show  favor  to  the  Christian 
religion.  While  conceding  that  the  Sunday  blue  laws  were  religious  in  their  origin,  dating 
back  before  the  eighteenth  century,  the  court  believes  these  statutes,  now  in  force  in  almost 
every  state,  are  basically  secular  in  character.  Their  purpose,  stated  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
is  “to  set  one  day  apart  from  all  others  as  a  day  of  rest,  repose,  recreation  and  tranquility 
— a  day  which  all  members  of  the  family  and  community  have  the  opportunity  to  spend 
and  enjoy  together  .  .  .”  But  the  Chief  Justice  made  it  clear  in  affirming  the  three  state 
statutes  that  a  Sunday  closing  law  would  be  struck  down  by  the  high  court  if  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  its  purpose  or  its  operative  effect  was  to  use  the  state’s  coercive  power 
to  aid  religion.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  clear  the  way  for  a  more  inten¬ 
sive  enforcement  of  Sunday  closing  laws. 

However,  there  has  been  a  notable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  enforcement  authorities 
in  some  communities  to  see  that  the  Sunday  closing  laws  are  observed.  In  such  cases,  it 
will  be  up  to  the  retailer  to  prod  the  authorities  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  another  blow  to  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  fair 
trade  laws.  In  a  recent  decision,  the  high  court  ruled  that  a  fair-trading  manufacturer 
could  not  sue  to  enforce  his  rights  under  the  New  Jersey  fair  trade  laws  unless  his  com¬ 
pany  was  qualified  to  do  business  within  the  state. 

The  fair  trader,  a  drug  manufacturer,  had  filed  suit  against  a  New  Jersey  discounter 
for  alleged  failure  to  maintain  established  retail  prices.  The  courts  in  that  state  refused 
to  entertain  the  suit,  on  the  ground  that  the  manufacturer  was  not  licensed  to  do  business 
in  New  Jersey.  The  manufacturing  company  argued  that  it  was  not  “doing  business”  in 
New  Jersey  since  the  only  local  contact  was  several  “detail  men”  engaged  in  promotional 
activity.  Accordingly,  the  manufacturer  contended  he  was  doing  business  exclusively  in 
interstate  commerce,  rendering  the  company  immune  from  state  licensing  laws.  The 
Supreme  Court  conceded  that  where  a  firm  was  engaged  in  an  exclusively  interstate  busi¬ 
ness,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  qualify  to  do  business  within  the  state.  However,  the 
activity  carried  on  by  the  manufacturer’s  employees  within  New  Jersey  “was  a  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  in  intrastate  sales,”  the  court  ruled,  and  rendered  the  company  subject  to  the 
state  licensing  laws. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  decision  means  that  a  fair  trader  must  qualify  to  do 
business  in  any  state  where  he  is  seeking  to  enforce  fair  trade  contracts.  Manufacturers 
who  have  been  fair  trading  their  products  may  feel  that  the  added  burden  of  conforming 
to  state  licensing  laws  renders  the  policing  of  fair  prices  unprofitable. 
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The  Cost  of  Wage-Hour  Coverage 


LESS  THAN  half  of  the  stores  sur¬ 
veyed  by  NRMA  last  month  expect 
their  payroll  costs  to  rise  this  year  as 
a  result  of  the  $1  an  hour  minimum 
under  the  wage-hour  law.  The  big  in¬ 
creases  are  coming  later,  when  mini- 
mums  go  up  and  overtime  provisions 
become  effective. 

J.  Gordon  Dakins,  releasing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  general  retail  business  sur¬ 
vey,  reported: 

“Of  the  NRMA  members  who  an¬ 
swered  the  questionnaire,  45  per  cent 
said  that  compliance  with  the  new  law 
will  increase  their  payroll  costs  during 
the  first  year.  This  group  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  additional  wages 
will  range  from  two  per  cent  to  17  per 
cent  of  present  payroll,  with  five  per 
cent  being  the  median  figure. 

“An  analysis  of  the  stores  which  do 
not  expect  their  payrolls  to  increase 
showed  that  most  of  them  are  either 
located  in  states  in  which  a  state  mini¬ 
mum  wage  equal  to  the  federal  is  al¬ 
ready  in  force,  or  else  are  doing  an 
annual  volume  not  subject  to  the  Act. 

“It  is  expected  that  in  1963,  when 
the  overtime  provision  is  first  imposed 
on  newly  covered  retailers,  and  in 
1964  and  1965  when  the  minimum  rate 
is  increased  to  $1.15  and  $1.25  respec¬ 
tively,  stores  will  experience  a  consid¬ 
erably  greater  increase  in  payroll  costs. 

“Adjusting  to  the  new  law  is  going 
to  present  a  problem  to  many  stores. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  meet  wage-hour 
requirements  without  increasing  the 
cost  of  operations  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  give  good  service.” 

An  opinion  that  the  new  law  “can 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise”  came  from 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  NRMA  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads.  He  said: 

“We  should  now  put  our  basic  wages 
on  an  hourly  basis.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  full  time  people  in  part  time 
jobs.  We  should  employ  people  for 
the  number  of  hours  needed  and  not  to 


fit  into  schedules  on  a  daily  or  weekly 
basis.  .  .  .  We  should  work  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  wages  or  salaries  of  our 
people,  but  such  increases  should  be 
coupled  with  insistence  on  higher 
standards  of  selling,  service  or  produc¬ 
tion.” 

The  expected  effect  of  the  minimum 
wage  increase  on  merchandise  re¬ 
sources  and  store  suppliers  varies  a 
good  deal  from  one  industry  to  an¬ 
other.  The  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers  says  that  direct 


I  ATER  this  month,  NRMA  stores  will 

receive  from  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups  very  detailed 
bulletins  on  wage-hour  coverage,  giv¬ 
ing  the  results  of  conferences  with 
Clarence  Lundquist,  Wage-Hour  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  on  the  regulations  that  will 
implement  the  law.  Lundquist  spoke 
at  the  Store  Management-Personnel 
Groups  Workshops  in  Pittsburgh  last 
month. 

In  discussions  with  the  management 
and  personnel  executives  at  the  Work¬ 
shops  and  with  George  Plant  of  NRMA, 
the  Wage-Hour  Administrator  collect¬ 
ed  a  sampling  of  the  many  knotty 
problems  that  must  be  covered  by  the 
forthcoming  rules  and  regulations. 

In  his  formal  address  at  the  Work¬ 
shop,  the  first  official  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  the  new  law,  Lund¬ 
quist  emphasized  the  fact  that  em¬ 
ployees  newly  covered  and  employees 
previously  covered  are  now  under  dif¬ 
ferent  pay  standards. 

For  previously  covered  retail  em¬ 
ployees,  the  minimum  hourly  wage  will 
be  increased  from  $1.00  to  $1.15  on 
September  3,  1961,  with  a  further  in¬ 
crease  to  $1.25  per  hour  on  September 
3,  1963.  The  premium  overtime  rate 
for  previously  covered  retail  employ- 


mill  labor  costs  will  increase  8.33  per 
cent  when  the  $1.15  minimum  be¬ 
comes  effective  and  indirect  labor  costs 
will  increase  6.91  per  cent. 

The  House  Dress  Institute  offers  a 
rough  estimate  of  a  10  to  15  per  cent 
increase  in  labor  costs,  equivalent  to 
four  to  six  per  cent  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  selling  prices;  and  adds  that  recent 
union  wage  increases  would  seem  to 
bring  the  payroll  rise  up  to  eight  or  10 
per  cent  of  selling  prices. 

None  of  the  other  15  industry  asso- 


ees  (time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate 
after  40  hours)  remains  unchanged. 

(Previously  covered  employees  are 
those  in  the  central  offices  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  chain  organizations;  employ¬ 
ees  in  retail  warehouses  serving  two  or 
more  retail  units  who  perform  duties 
with  respect  to  goods  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  employees  in  a  parent  store 
who  also  perform  duties  with  respect  to 
branch  stores,  where  the  parent-branch 
store  exemption  test  is  not  met.) 

All  other  employees  in  newly  cov¬ 
ered  retail  enterprises  will  be  required 
to  be  paid  on  a  different  standard. 
Starting  September  3,  1961  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  will  be  $1.00;  in  September 
1964  it  will  increase  to  $1.15;  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1965  it  will  become  $1.25. 
Overtime  premium  pay  requirements 
will  become  effective  in  September 
1 963  for  time  over  44  hours;  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1964  after  42  hours,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1965  after  40  hours. 

(Newly  covered  enterprises  include 
centrally  owned  and/or  operated 
groups  of  stores  or  single  independent 
stores  with  annual  sales  volumes  of 
$1  million  or  more.  Individual  units  of 
multi-unit  operations  doing  less  than 
$250,000  annual  sales  volume  are 
exempt.)  ^ 


Operating  Under  the  New  Wage-Hour  Law 
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ciations  contacted  in  a  spot  survey  by 
Stores  last  month  had  prepared  such 
detailed  figures.  Most  reported  that 
their  minimum  wage  is  above  $1.15 
now,  and  said  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
law  on  them  would  be  indirect  and 
cumulative:  ( 1 )  the  new  base  rate  will 
push  up  the  general  wage  structure 
within  industries  and  within  communi¬ 
ties,  and  ( 2 )  the  cost  of  materials  will 
increase  as  the  suppliers  farther  back 
in  the  production  line  raise  their 
wages.  An  example  of  the  latter  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  the  furniture  industry, 
where  the  major  effect  on  costs  is  like¬ 
ly  to  come  from  statutory  wage  in¬ 
creases  in  the  lumber  industry. 


Retail  Outlook  for  Fall 


A  distinct  improvement  in  sales  is 
expected  by  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  stores  responding  to  the  business 
prospects  questionnaire  circulated  by 
NRMA  last  month.  On  the  average, 
they  are  planning  for  sales  four  per 
cent  ahead  of  the  second  half  of  1961. 
Six  out  of  10,  or  58  per  cent,  believe 
that  net  profits  will  also  increase,  and 
the  predicted  improvement  averages 
five  per  cent. 

Reporting  on  the  survey,  J.  Gordon 
Dakins  pointed  out  that  the  merchants 
expect  to  work  hard  for  this  improve¬ 
ment.  Significantly,  over  70  per  cent 
of  them  say  they  will  increase  their  in¬ 
store  promotions  and  special  events. 
“Look  to  see  more  counter  demon¬ 
strations,”  he  said,  “more  flower 
shows,  fashion  shows,  colorful  and  co¬ 
ordinated  displays  and  heavily  publi¬ 
cized  special  events.” 

This  emphasis  on  in-store  promo¬ 
tion  will  be  accompanied,  but  to  a 
smaller  degree,  by  a  step-up  of  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
stores  will  increase  their  ad  budgets; 
55  per  cent  will  not  change  them,  and 
only  five  per  cent  plan  to  cut  them 
back. 

In  the  continuing  battle  to  keep  ex¬ 
penses  down,  as  a  way  of  protecting 
profits,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be 
rather  wide  adoption  of  self-service 
methods  in  selected  departments.  But 
the  department  stores  are  by  no  means 
abandoning  their  standards  of  person¬ 
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al  selling,  and  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  “important  problem”  in 
this  survey  was  the  need  for  better  per¬ 
sonnel  and  better  training  of  person¬ 
nel. 

Discount  stores  were  consistently 
cited  by  these  retailers — they  includ¬ 
ed  department  stores,  specialty  stores 
and  variety  stores — as  their  most  im¬ 
portant  competition.  Dakins  com¬ 
mented: 

“The  independent  merchant  must 
develop  an  ability  to  operate  on  a  com¬ 
pletely  competitive  basis  while  still  re¬ 
taining  identity  as  a  fashion,  quality 
and  service  store.” 

Cagle  Heads  Controllers 

Edward  B.  Cagle  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Other 
officers,  named  during  the  CC’s  41st 
National  Conference  last  month,  are: 

Cyrus  H.  Adams  Ill  of  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  first  vice  chairman;  C. 
Robert  McBrier,  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop,  second  vice  chairman,  and  Robert 
M.  Jeffrey,  Neiman-Marcus,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors  at  large,  elected  for  three- 
year  terms,  are:  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Cagle,  and  Robert  E.  Glaze,  The  Fair 
of  Texas  Co.;  Saul  D.  Kass,  Harzfeld’s, 
Inc.;  Roland  Kolman,  The  May  De¬ 
partment  Stores  Co.;  Harry  W.  Krotz, 
Jr.,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  and  H.  K. 
Wallstrom,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

First  prize  in  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Achievement  Trophy  Contest 
went  to  the  Golden  Gate  Retail  Con¬ 
trollers’  Association.  The  cup  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  chairman  William  Billings, 
I.  Magnin  &  Co.  The  second  award 
was  accepted  by  Ludger  Beauvais,  of 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  for  the  Greater 
Detroit  Controllers’  Group.  Third  prize 
went  to  the  Chicago  Retail  Controllers’ 
Association. 

The  New  Retailing,  1961 

WooLCO  Department  Stores  will 
be  the  official  name  of  the  new  discount 
store  division  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Co.  Each  Woolco  store  will  have  a 
minimum  of  60,000  square  feet  of 
space,  compared  to  the  20,000  to 


30,000  square  feet  in  many  of  Wool- 
worth’s  larger  variety  stores. 

Lane  Bryant’s  entry  into  the  dis¬ 
count  field  takes  the  form  of  a  merger 
of  General  Merchandise  Company, 
catalogue  mail  order  firm,  into  Lane 
Bryant,  Inc.  General  Merchandise, 
whose  last  year’s  volume  was  over  $37 
million,  has  recently  begun  to  open  up 
catalogue  order  offices  and  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  open  a  series  of  dis¬ 
count  stores  in  the  Middle  West. 
Raphael  Malsin,  president  of  Lane 
Bryant,  Inc.,  said  that  the  discount  op¬ 
eration  in  the  new  stores  “will  not 
affect  the  operating  policies  of  Lane 
Bryant’s  pre-existing  divisions.” 

May  Company’s  plans  for  low  mark¬ 
up  units  have  a  title:  “The  Store  of  the 
Future.”  New  branch  stores  under 
this  program  will  offer  two  kinds 
of  service:  self-help  and  checkout  for 
housewares,  appliances  and  other  mer¬ 
chandise  associated  with  discount  op¬ 
erations;  and  a  wide-assortment, 
fashion-oriented,  full-service  division 
for  apparel  and  styled  home  furnish¬ 
ings. 

What  the  May  Company  program 
recognizes  is  the  reality  that  the  dis¬ 
count  store  customer  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  customer  are  not  two  dif¬ 
ferent  people:  the  same  woman  is  in 
the  market  for  two  different  kinds  of 
service. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  store  of 
the  new  type  will  be  a  Famous-Barr 
branch  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Mean¬ 
while  throughout  the  May  Company 
stores  there  will  be  a  change-over  to 
self-service  and  check-out  in  selected 
departments  of  existing  units. 

Spartans  Industries,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  apparel,  expects  to  have  20 
discount  stores  in  operation  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  company  entered  the 
discount  retail  field  in  November. 
1960,  with  two  stores,  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  Dallas;  has  since  opened  five 
more. 

Interstate  Department  Stores 
will  open  eight  discount  stores  this  year 
and  20  in  1962.  Two  discount  centers 
have  been  opened,  under  the  Topps 
name,  so  far  this  year.  These  are  in 
Chicago.  Plans  for  the  balance  of  the 
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year  include  two  more  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  four  Topps  stores  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Michigan  and  Connecticut.  Three 
new  White  Front  stores  are  scheduled 
for  1962  in  California.  r  •• 

Sol.  W.  Cantor,  president  of  Inter¬ 
state,  told  the  company’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing:  “We  foresee  the  day,  five  to  10 
years  from  now,  when  80  per  cent  of 
the  public  will  be  relying  on  discount 
centers  for  the  bulk  of  their  purchases. 
There  is  no  practical  limit  on  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  goods  that  can 
be  merchandised  through  discount 
centers,  provided  discount  operators 
stick  to  their  original  and  very  basic 
philosophy,  which  is  to  keep  markups 
low.” 

Stephen  Masters,  president  of 
Masters,  Inc.  ( a  company  which  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  NRM  A  this  month ) . 
has  estimated  discount  store  volume 
in  1960  at  over  $5  billion.  He  also  says 
that  there  are  probably  4,000  discount 
store  units  in  the  country  right  now, 
with  perhaps  600  of  these  in  the  $6 
to  $10  million  volume  class. 

As  for  the  entry  of  traditional  de¬ 
partment  stores  into  the  discount  field. 
Masters  observed,  in  a  recent  speech 
to  the  Marketing  Executives  Club  of 
New  York,  that  Interstate’s  “vigor  and 
determination  will  set  the  pattern  for 
other  traditional  store  chains.”  and 
added: 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  the  conven¬ 
tional  department  store  chains,  the 
large  mail  order  houses,  even  many 
manufacturing  concerns,  will  jump  into 
the  discount  store  field  with  both  feet, 
probably  by  buying  out  existing  chains 
to  obtain  their  locations  and  manage¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Our  real  competition  in  the 
next  years  will  come  from  other  dis¬ 
counters.  rather  than  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  stores. 

“As  this  competition  in  discount 
selling  becomes  more  fierce,  there  will 
be  more  and  more  mergers.  Certain  to 
emerge  is  a  number  of  huge  discount 
department  store  chains  with  retail 
sales  of  half  a  billion  and,  yes,  even  a 
billion  a  year.  If  and  when  the  $5 
billion  volume  attributed  to  A&P  is 
overtaken,  it  will  doubtless  be  done 
by  an  aggressive  discount  department 
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store  chain.  .  .  .  The  60s  is  the  age  of 
the  Low  Cost  Image.  Project  that  low 
cost  image  and  you  win  the  public’s 
vote.” 

Towers  Marts  announced  that  fur¬ 
niture  and  major  appliances  wdll  be 
sold  for  the  first  time  in  this  chain 
when  five  new  units  are  opened  in 
W'^ashington  in  August.  Each  of  the 
new  stores  w’ill  contain  80,000  square 
feet  of  selling  space,  and  15  per  cent 
of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  furniture 
and  appliance  lines.  All  Towers  units 
are  located  near  supermarkets  in  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 

Ayr-Way  is  the  name  of  the  new 
self-service  subsidiary  of  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis.  The  first  Ayr-Way 
store  began  building  last  month. 

Almart,  the  Allied  Stores  discount 
division,  announced  that  the  first  store 
to  change  over  to  the  new  setup  will 
be  Peck’s  of  Kansas  City. 

The  Kennedy  Tax  Program 

NRMA’s  TAXATION  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  last  month  endorsed  the  Kennedy 
Administration’s  proposals  for  a  long 
range  tax  reform,  but  opposed  several 
of  the  recommendations  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  Kennedy  program,  especially 
the  repeal  of  dividend  credit  and  ex¬ 
clusion. 

Here  are  highlights  of  a  statement 
filed  with  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  John  F.  Wood,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Taxation  Committee  and 
assistant  comptroller  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company: 

Long  Range  Tax  Reform:  “W'e 
endorse  the  President’s  statement  that 
he  has  directed  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  program  to 
be  placed  before  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress.  The  need  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  our  tax  structure  is  long 
overdue.  .  .  .  fWe]  have  a  patchwork 
tax  system  of  special  privileges  for 
various  groups  at  the  expense  of  tax¬ 
payers  generally,  resulting  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing  tax  base  upon 
which  to  predicate  the  reduction  of 
tax  rates.” 

Tax  Credits  for  Modernization 
AND  Expansion:  “.  .  .  Marks  a  com¬ 
pletely  bold  and  novel  use  of  our  tax¬ 


ing  system  to  achieve  what  are  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  desirable  economic  ob¬ 
jectives.  .  .  .  We  take  no  position  on 
this  proposal  pending  further  study. 
Prudence  would  suggest  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  enact  any  legislation  embodying 
the  tax  credit  technique  only  after  a 
careful  evaluation  of  its  relationship  to 
and  effect  on  long-range  tax  reform. 

.  .  .  Any  study  of  tax  credits  [should] 
not  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
a  much  needed  revision  of  present 
statutes  dealing  with  depreciation.” 

Withholding  on  Interest  and 
Dividends:  “During  the  past  several 
years  payers  of  interest  and  dividends 
have  cooperated  with  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  a  voluntary  campaign  to 
educate  the  recipients  ...  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  including  the  amounts  received 
in  taxable  income.  .  .  .  We  suggest  .  . . 
that  an  additional  period  of  time  be 
allowed  to  test  the  results  of  this  volun¬ 
tary  program.” 

Repeal  of  Dividend  Credit  and 
Excli'SION:  “.  .  .  We  oppose  this 
recommendation  .  .  .  The  effect  of  tax¬ 
ing  corporation  income  first  when 
earned  and  later  in  the  hands  of  share¬ 
holders  as  dividends  results  in  a  high¬ 
er  tax  burden  on  distributed  corporate 
earnings  than  on  other  forms  of  in¬ 
come.  .  .  .  We  recommend  that  the  tax 
on  dividends  be  gradually  eliminated 
consistent  with  the  overall  revenue 
needs  of  the  government.” 

Expense  Accounts:  “.  .  .  We  .  . . 
support  .  .  .  any  reasonable  efforts  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  the  abuses  that 
have  occurred  through  the  improper 
use  of  expense  accounts.  ...  We  be¬ 
lieve  [however]  that  with  proper  safe¬ 
guards  which  would  eliminate  the  per¬ 
sonal  nature  of  such  expenses,  the  right 
to  deduct  entertainment  expenses  as 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense  should  be  retained.” 

Tax  Rate  Extension:  “Itappearfs] 
unrealistic  to  suggest  that  tax  rates  be 
reduced  this  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
believed  that  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date  to  a  revision  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  rate  structure  .  .  .  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  excise  taxes  ( except  those 
imposed  on  liquor  and  tobacco ) .” 
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What  in  the  world  does  a  Weatherbee  coat  do?  it  hops  the  sea~ 
sons^  er^psses  all  climates,  meets  the  best  people  and  changes  the 
view  of  what  an  all-weather  coat  can  do!  The  Weatherbee  coat 
s€»ts  the  casual  trends  of  the  season’-shou^s  the  most  elegant  taste 
satisfies  the  sophisticate  yet  offers  universal  appeal,  it  com¬ 
bines  the  greatest  function  with  the  smartest  fashion,  IS'o  wonder 
Weatherbee  all-weather  C€Pats  belong  not  only  in  sportswear  and 
raincoat  de^partments  —  but  with  the  most  fashionable  coats  in 
your  store!  Come  see  all  the  flair  thaCs  in  the  air  at  Weatherbee, 
Shotving  now,  512  Seventh  Ave,, 

New  Yorh  City  18,  New  York,  ww  I 
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Credit  Merchandising 
and  Credit  Department  Management 


Department  stores  are  searching  for  ways  to  put  their  credit 

operations  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  find  the  whole  institution  of  retail  credit  granting  under 
attack,  in  the  Douglas  Bill  and  the  publicity  that  attends  it. 


RETAIL  CREDIT  COSTS 
AND  THE 

SIX  PER  CENT  MYTH 


/CREDIT’S  contribution  to  the  na- 
^^tion’s  social  and  economic  well¬ 
being  was  warmly  defended  and  credit 
managers  were  given  a  challenging  per¬ 
spective  on  their  role  as  profit  makers 
for  their  stores  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  NRMA’s  Credit  Management 
Division,  held  in  New  Orleans  in 
April.  This  was  a  four-day  meeting:  a 
day  of  store  visits,  and  three  days  of 
talks  at  sessions,  some  devoted  entirely 
to  smaller  store  problems,  some  on 
broad  general  issues,  some  of  the  ask- 
the-expert  discussion  type. 

At  the  keynote  session,  on  manage¬ 
ment  practices,  Isidore  Newman  II, 
president  of  Maison  Blanche  Company, 
New  Orleans,  defended  credit  against 
its  attackers  and  John  F.  Gribbon, 
manager  of  the  department  of  accounts 
at  Macy’s,  New  York,  outlined  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  credit  department  as  a  profit 
maker  rather  than  a  service  depart¬ 
ment.  Richard  Ehlers,  director  of  ac¬ 
counts  at  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  assist¬ 
ed  him.  Chairman  of  the  session  was 
David  W.  Bollman,  chairman  of  CMD 
and  credit  manager  of  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


Acknowledging  attacks  upon  credit 
by  “self-styled  protectors  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  Newman  suggested  that  our  gross 
national  product  would  be  less  than 
half  its  present  figure  if  we  used  credit 
as  sparingly  as  it  is  used  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  “It  is  a  fact  of  economic 
life,”  he  said,  “that  the  more  consum¬ 
er  credit  is  extended  and  used  in  a 
country,  the  more  highly  developed  is 
its  economy,  its  standard  of  living,  and 
its  way  of  life.”  Nevertheless,  there 
are  “serious  and  organized  attempts 
afoot  to  destroy  the  very  base  of  the 
ability  of  the  retailer  to  give  credit, 
and  that  is  the  necessity  for  collecting 
carrying  charges  that  defray  a  good 
portion  of  the  cost.” 

Some  politicians  and  even  some 
courts,  reported  Newman,  seek  to  limit 
carrying  charges  to  six  or  eight  per 
cent,  blithely  disregarding  the  cost  to 
the  lender  of  extending  and  financing 
credit  to  his  customers.  The  six  per 
cent  rate  applicable  to  borrowing  large 
sums  where  the  credit  risk  and  cost  of 
making  the  loan  are  nominal,  he  said, 
“has  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  issuing 
small  sums  of  money  on  a  monthly  in¬ 
stalment  basis.” 


industry,  which  loads  the  costs  of 
credit  onto  the  merchandise  opera¬ 
tions  and  shows  the  revenue  from 
carrying  charges  as  “other  income.” 
Newman  suggested  a  crash  program  to 
see  that  statistics  are  developed  which 
reveal  the  true  cost  of  issuing  credit  at 
the  retail  level.  Such  information  in 
his  own  store  has  revealed  that  credit 
costs  are  substantially  higher  than  the 
carrying  charges  collected. 


Some  part  of  the  public’s  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  true  cost  of  credit,  New¬ 
man  went  on,  is  the  fault  of  the  retail 


Adequate  information  could,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  correct  the  type  of  thinking  that 
lies  behind  such  proposed  legislation 
as  the  Douglas  Bill.  “The  theory  of 
the  Douglas  Bill,”  Newman  explained, 
“seems  to  be  that  retailers  are  hiding 
charges  from  the  public.”  (The  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  according  to  Senator 
Douglas,  would  require  two  “simple” 
pieces  of  information — the  total  dollar 
amount  of  the  cost  of  the  money  and 
an  expression  of  this  amount  as  a  true 
annual  interest  rate.) 

Said  Newman:  “Certainly  in  the 
case  of  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops  these  costs  are  clearly  added  to 
the  monthly  bills  and  are  in  no  way 
hidden  in  the  price  of  the  merchandise 
or  in  other  camouflage.  What  needs  to 
be  done  is  to  be  able  to  state  factually 
and  truthfully  that  this  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  profit  to  a  company;  that  it  does 
not,  in  fact,  defray'the  costs.” 
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Newman  urged  credit  managers  to 
use  their  demonstrated  skill  in  custom¬ 
er  relations  to  preserve  credit  from  its 
uninformed  and  self-seeking  attackers. 
Although  he  himself  did  not  cite  them, 
some  of  the  recent  attackers  of  credit 
seem  not  so  much  to  criticize  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  lending  as  to  make  a  case  for 
a  favorite  lender — the  credit  union  or 
the  bank  which  offers  personal  loans, 
for  instance. 

j  Credit  as  a  Commodity.  Speaking  as  a 
.  credit  manager  eager  to  see  his  depart- 
:  ment  hold  higher  status  in  the  store 
t  than  it  does  in  most,  John  Gribbon  out- 
■  lined  a  program  for  making  credit  “a 
I  full  partner  of  the  merchandising  op- 
I  eration”  rather  than  a  drain  on  profit, 
i  Richard  Ehlers,  of  Bamberger’s,  assist¬ 
ed  the  Macy  executive  in  his  presen¬ 
tation. 

i  “A  department  store  has  always 
I  viewed  merchandise  as  the  basic  com¬ 
modity  affecting  its  profit  picture,” 
Gribbon  explained.  “The  time  has  now 
come  to  realize  that  a  second  factor,  of 
substantial  importance  to  store  earn¬ 
ings,  is  the  customer  account.  It  re¬ 
sponds  just  as  sensitively  to  procure¬ 
ment,  markdown,  promotion  and  serv- 
l  ice  as  does  the  most  highly  organized 
’  merchandising  division.  And,  like  the 
merchandise  division,  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  would  produce  substantial 
additions  to  store  profit  if  it  were  to 
!  be  operated  under  the  Net  Profit  tech- 
I  nique.” 

Under  the  new  concept,  Gribbon 
saw  an  end  to  preoccupation  with  bad 
debts  and  receivable  balances.  “You 
can  no  more  maximize  profits  while 
working  with  minimum  receivable  bal¬ 
ances  than  you  could  with  minimum  in¬ 
ventory,”  he  declared.  The  profit-mind¬ 
ed  credit  manager  would  encourage 
good  customers  to  increase  their  bal¬ 
ances,  to  “buy  up  closer  to  their  full 
J  capacity,”  rather  than  hold  to  unreal- 
j  istically  low  credit  limits.  Bad  debt 
i  write-offs,  he  said,  would  be  taken 
I  promptly,  like  markdowns.  Solicita- 
i  tion  would  be  financed  out  of  credit 
!  income,  “promoted  without  restriction 
so  long  as  the  new  accounts  paid  off  in 
I  added  income.”  Meantime,  moderni- 
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Sample  statement  for  a  credit  department  operating  under  the  net  profit  technique. 


zation  of  facilities  and  mechanization 
of  operating  procedures  would  be  go¬ 
ing  on;  wage  incentives  would  be  used 
to  stimulate  production;  efficient  use 
of  equipment  would  be  promoted. 

The  credit  department  would  make 
a  new  type  of  report  to  management, 
Gribbon  said.  It  would  show  commis¬ 
sion  paid  by  the  store  on  net  credit 
sales — a  figure  which  he  and  Ehlers 
arbitrarily  set  at  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  in  developing  an  example  of  the 
new  type  of  report.  The  report  would 
also  show  interest  expense  on  accounts 
receivable;  rent  and  occupancy;  de¬ 
preciation  and  equipment  rental;  a 
share  of  general  overhead,  prorated  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  department;  and  a  share  of 
accounting  costs  like  sales  audit. 


“We  are  not  wedded  to  our  specific 
rates  or  methods  of  allocation  and  we 
would  welcome  your  suggestions,” 
Gribbon  explained.  But,  using  the  rates 
and  methods  outlined,  Ehlers  present¬ 
ed  a  hypothetical  credit  department’s 
report,  after  two  years  of  operation 
under  the  new  approach.  Over-all  sales 
in  the  store  rose  markedly,  and  spaced- 
payment  accounts  rose  to  almost  three 
times  the  figure  at  which  they  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  change  in  approach. 

The  Merchandising  Approach.  The 

credit  manager  of  the  hypothetical 
store,  Ehlers  explained,  had  gone  “into 
the  new  account  market  to  buy  the  type 
of  accounts  that  would  produce  the 
biggest  gross  margin — option,  revolv¬ 
ing,  and  instalment.”  In  addition  to 
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the  usual  avenues  of  solicitation,  he 
used  the  store’s  bridal  shop  to  reach 
engaged  couples;  from  credit  bureaus, 
he  bought  lists  of  new  parents;  from 
other  sources,  new  home  owner  lists. 
All  needers  of  long  term  credit. 

Inside  the  store  itself,  he  found  cus¬ 
tomers  changing  addresses  but  getting 
nothing  more  than  a  new  credit  card. 
So  he  redesigned  the  change  of  address 
notice  “to  do  a  real  selling  job  for  the 
merchant  and  the  credit  department.” 
When  customers  with  good  credit 
background  opened  instalment  ac¬ 


counts,  he  also  opened  short  term  ac¬ 
counts  for  them,  to  promote  soft  goods 
business.  Applications  for  credit  ac¬ 
counts  were  placed  around  the  store, 
and  salespeople  were  constantly 
coached  in  opening  new  accounts. 

Along  with  all  this  sales  effort,  there 
were  corresponding  efforts  to  keep  ex¬ 
penses  down,  even  to  letting  vendors 
advertise  on  return  envelopes  to  bring 
their  cost  down.  His  expenses  did  in¬ 
crease,  however,  in  the  credit  informa¬ 
tion  area,  since  this  was  a  necessary 
part  of  reaching  out  for  more  credit 
business. 

Summing  up  what  the  hypothetical 
credit  manager  had  accomplished. 


Cribbon  mentioned  also  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  payment  periods  on  option  and 
revolving  accounts  and  on  instalment 
accounts.  “This  type  of  action  flies  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  face  of  the  traditional 
view,”  he  said,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
purchases  increased  as  payment  terms 
stretched,  and  so  did  service  charge 
income.  The  credit  department  made 
a  larger  profit  on  its  operation — and 
so  did  the  merchandising  division,  be-  i 
cause  of  the  added  sales.  Such  develop¬ 
ments,  he  concluded  are  “typical  of 
what  would  happen  if  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  became  profit-oriented  and  store  i 
management  accepted  whatever  added  ! 
risks  may  go  with  added  income.”  j 


THE  CREDIT  MAN'S 
CONTRIBUTION  TO 
BEHER  RETAIL  VOLUME 

SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  for  stimu¬ 
lating  credit  sales  and  management’s 
interest  in  credit  were  detailed  by  sev¬ 
eral  speakers  at  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division’s  conference.  Some 
stressed  ways  to  open  new  accounts; 
others  described  techniques  for  reacti¬ 
vating  dormant  ones;  still  others  out¬ 
lined  ways  to  step  up  sales  to  accounts 
already  active. 

Incentives  for  Salespeople.  On  one 

point  all  speakers  on  credit  sales  pro¬ 
motion  seemed  agreed:  that  the  sales¬ 
person  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
least  expensive  means  for  opening  new 
accounts.  C.  B.  Molster,  Jr.,  manager 
of  customers’  accounts  at  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  said.  “We  open 
about  one  half  of  our  total  new  ac¬ 
counts  through  our  salespeople.” 

Like  many  others,  his  store  pays 
Sl.OO  for  every  approved  application 
taken  on  the  selling  floor.  Molster  talks 
with  each  training  class  and  shows 
them  why  it  pays  them  to  seek  credit 
applications.  “I  suggest  that  they  use 
their  commission  rate  to  determine 
how  much  merchandise  they  must  sell 
in  order  to  earn  $1.00  ...  I  show  them 
that  they  are  being  well  paid  for  their 
efforts.” 


J.  Fred  Staver,  credit  manager  of 
the  Wm.  H.  Block  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  holds  regular  meetings  with  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  store  to  answer  questions 
on  credit.  Last  year,  employees  earned 
$15,000  in  the  form  of  $1.00  payments 
for  approved  new  accounts.  In  his 
store,  a  related  device  for  reaching  the 
cash  customer  is  the  insertion  of  credit 
department  folders  into  ail  cash  or 
COD  packages;  coding  reveals  that 
they  produce  excellent  results. 

In  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  E.  F. 
Whitchurch,  manager  of  credit  sales  at 
Campbell-Bell,  Inc.,  adds  contests  to 
the  unual  incentives  for  salespeople  to 
open  new  accounts.  The  clerk  who 
rates  highest  gets  an  additional  bonus 
— a  device  that,  says  Whitchurch, 
“could  be  rather  ungainly  where  more 
than  30  to  40  clerks  participate.”  He 
suggests  floor  competitions  rather  than 
storewide  in  larger  stores. 

Not  every  store  favors  contests,  how¬ 
ever.  R.  D.  Shaver,  Secretary-Control¬ 
ler  of  Madigan’s,  Chicago,  reports  that 
contests  do  not  seem  to  stimulate  sales¬ 
people  to  extra  effort.  Nevertheless, 
salespeople  are  by  no  means  neglected 
when  it  comes  to  credit  education  in 
that  store;  there  are  regular  programs 
for  them. 


“If  salespeople  don’t  know,  under¬ 
stand,  and  believe  in  credit,  a  store 
will  always  have  less  than  a  good  j 
credit  operation,”  he  said.  And  credit, ' 
he  believes,  “is  the  answer  to  a  high  ^ 
standard  of  living.  As  consumer  credit  | 
lags,  so  does  the  standard  of  living  and  I 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  people.”  t 

On  the  other  hand,  R.  M.  Grinager, 
credit  manager  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  ‘ 
Company,  Detroit,  doesn’t  believe 
credit  sales  activity  should  be  limited 
to  the  selling  staff.  At  his  store,  all  em-  ■ 
ployees  are  eligible  to  earn  dollars  by  ; 
opening  acceptable  accounts.  “A  stock  ' 
man  can  solicit  his  neighbors — a  driv- 1 
er  his  customers — or  a  stenographer  ' 
her  relatives.”  Most  stores,  Grinager  ; 
explains,  are  willing  to  pay  $1.50, 
$2.00,  or  more  for  door-to-door  solici¬ 
tation  of  new  accounts.  Employees  do 
the  job  at  a  lower  rate,  “and  the  pay¬ 
ment  goes  to  our  own  employees,  who  i 
leave  it  in  the  store  in  payment  for 
merchandise.” 

Good  Risks  in  College  Towns.  Canvass¬ 
ing  other  methods  of  credit  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  E.  F.  Whitchurch  suggested 
some  unorthodox  but  effective  ways  of 
working.  Located  in  a  college  town,  f 
his  store  makes  a  bid  for  student  and  i 
faculty  accounts.  Both  are  exception-  ! 
ally  good  credit  risks.  “In  the  last  three  ; 
years,”  he  reported,  “we  have  not  ‘ 
charged  off  a  single  faculty  account  as  j 
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a  bad  debt.”  Losses  on  male  students, 
taking  all  comers  without  credit  in¬ 
vestigation,  conformed  to  those  of  the 
general  public.  Not  a  single  woman 
undergraduate’s  debt  was  charged  off 
last  year — although  women  of  the  same 
age  who  are  not  students  often  present 
a  problem  to  credit  departments. 

Campbell-Bell  will  open  an  option 
account  for  any  member  of  the  student 
body  or  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  on  identification  only.  In  the 
last  three  years,  no  money  has  been 
spent  for  credit  investigation  of  these 
accounts.  “The  more  education,  the 
better  the  credit  risk,”  says  Whit¬ 
church,  and  he  discards  orthodox 
methods  that  might  lead  him  to  pass 
up  good  credit  risks. 

Graduating  seniors  may  buy  cloth¬ 
ing  at  Campbell-Bell  up  to  $300  worth 
in  the  final  months  of  their  senior  year 
and  pay  for  it  in  six  monthly  instal¬ 
ments,  beginning  a  month  after  gradu¬ 
ation.  (With  one  charge-off  in  three 
years! ) 

Seasonal  Promotions.  C.  B.  Molster, 
Jr.  listed  some  of  the  methods  used  at 
Miller  &  Rhoads  in  soliciting  new  ac¬ 
counts:  Contacting  conventions;  direct 
mail  to  preferred  lists  of  various  types: 
salespeople.  To  reactivate  accounts, 
the  accounts  which  have  been  inactive 
through  two  Christmas  seasons  get  a 
last  chance  in  a  big  May  promotion;  18 
per  cent  of  them  come  alive.  An  Octo¬ 
ber  promotion,  to  those  inactive  since 
May,  reactivates  31  per  cent.  To  in¬ 
crease  sales  to  existing  accounts,  a 
series  of  three  promotional  letters  was 
sent  over  the  course  of  a  year;  in  that 
time,  those  who  received  the  letters 
purchased  12  per  cent  more  than  those 
who  did  not. 

In  Indianapolis,  J.  Fred  Staver  re¬ 
ported  that,  at  the  Wm.  H.  Block  Com¬ 
pany,  he  and  the  store’s  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  plan  a  year’s  monthly 
promotions  each  January.  Zero-bal¬ 
ance  statements  carry  special  greetings 
at  Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  And  a 
by-product  of  all  the  promotional  mail¬ 
ings  is  that,  many  times,  legitimate 
complaints  are  come  upon  and  cor¬ 
rected. 
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For  a  new  store  opening,  or  for  a 
new  offering  of  credit,  or  simply  to 
stimulate  new  accounts,  R.  D.  Shaver, 
of  Madigan’s,  Chicago,  outlined  the 
procedure  used  when  his  store  opened 
its  new  branch.  The  neighborhood  was 
completely  blanketed  by  direct  mail, 
except  for  a  few  spots  against  which 
the  local  credit  bureau  warned.  A 
sense  of  urgency  was  imparted  by  the 
tone  of  the  mailings  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  went  out  shortly  before  the 
store  opened.  For  two  weeks  before  the 
opening,  the  store  was  swamped  with 
credit  applications.  The  cost  per  ac¬ 
count  opened.  Shaver  reported,  was 
$2.00,  and  by  the  end  of  the  branch’s 
first  month,  its  charge  ratio  had 
reached  28  per  cent  of  sales. 

Conversion  to  Option  Accounts.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  a  workshop  session  for  smaller 
stores,  Robert  J.  Lynch,  credit  mana¬ 
ger  of  M.  T.  Garvin  &  Co.,  Lancaster. 
Pennsylvania,  told  what  to  expect 
when  converting  to  option  accounts. 
In  his  store,  among  other  develop¬ 
ments,  there  has  been  a  14  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  credit  sales  over  a  two-year 
period. 

“It  is  becoming  clearer  each  year,” 
said  Lynch,  “that  the  option  account 
will  be  the  main  type  of  credit  offered 
in  the  United  States  because  of  its 
many  advantages  both  to  the  consumer 
and  to  the  company.” 

For  the  consumer,  the  option  ac¬ 
count  lessens  the  pay  load  during  peak 
buying  seasons;  it  provides  greater 
buying  power;  it  maintains  good 
credit  rating  without  requiring  full 
payment  each  30  days;  it  saves  time 
and  confusion  by  offering  a  single  type 
of  credit  instead  of  requiring  a  choice 
among  several. 

For  the  store,  the  plan  provides 
greater  sales,  higher  profit,  service 
charges  that  offset  some  of  the  costs, 
and  better  service  to  the  customer. 

Discussing  variations  in  the  option 
plan  among  individual  stores.  Lynch 
indicated  that  the  payment  period  is 
sometimes  determined  by  the  local 
situation;  it  may  run  anywhere  from 
five  to  10  months.  The  portion  to  be 
repaid  each  month  varies,  too.  Some 


stores  require  a  $10  monthly  mini¬ 
mum.  Others  step  up  the  rate  of  re¬ 
payment  as  the  balance  owed  goes  up. 
The  service  charge  is  now  almost  al¬ 
ways  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  but 
some  stores  compute  the  charge  on  the 
balance  carried  forward  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month,  whereas  most  use 
the  unpaid  balance  after  returns  and 
payments  have  been  deducted. 

As  one  of  the  early  users  of  option 
plans.  Lynch  detailed  some  time-  and 
trouble-saving  ideas.  If  a  file  closes  on 
the  first  of  the  month,  payments  for 
that  file  close  on  the  second,  giving  the 
customer  a  day  of  grace  he  does  not 
know  about.  Customers  can  miss  pay¬ 
ments  three  times  during  a  year  with¬ 
out  being  charged,  billers  are  told,  to 
allow  for  emergencies  and  vacations. 
Service  charges  are  billed  from  a  table 
set  up  in  $10  ranges. 

Budgeting  for  Promotion.  In  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  step  up  credit  sales,  few  credit 
managers  have  cost  records  of  promo¬ 
tions  or  any  budgets  indicating  how 
much  is  usually  spent  on  credit  sales 
promotion.  Lawrence  C.  Bibb,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  of  Spurgeon  Mercantile 
Company,  Chicago,  took  credit  mana¬ 
gers  to  task  for  this  situation  and  for 
not  being  able  to  answer  factually  how 
much  should  be  spent  for  credit  pro¬ 
motion  and  what  should  be  considered 
a  good  promotion.  Spending  what 
management  allocates  is  not  the 
answer,  he  maintained;  it  is  up  to  the 
credit  manager  to  specify  what  he 
needs,  how  he  will  spend  it,  and  what 
results  he  expects  to  get. 

Bibb  reported  that  he  found  little 
clear-cut  thinking  among  credit  mana¬ 
gers  on  how  much  is  the  maximum  ac¬ 
ceptable  cost  per  account  or  in  relation 
to  sales  for  a  solicitation  program.  He 
urged  credit  departments  to  develop 
plans  similar  to  the  six-months’  plans 
of  merchandising  departments.  “A 
plan  must  include  a  concrete  course  of 
action,  estimated  costs  and  expected 
results,”  he  insisted.  “Once  approval 
is  obtained,  it  is  imperative  that  actual 
costs  be  accumulated,  matched  with 
budgeted  figures,  results  analyzed  and 
presented  to  management.  When  this 
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is  accomplished,  the  credit  manager 
can  earn  the  title  of  Credit  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  and  a  place  in  top  management.” 

Reporting  to  Management.  In  similar 
vein,  Robert  Calvert,  credit  manager 
of  Ziesel  Brothers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  spoke 
at  a  smaller  store  workshop  session  on 
the  importance  of  providing  adequate 
credit  department  reports  to  manage¬ 
ment. 

Calvert  offered  an  example  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  credit  department  report  to  man¬ 
agement  for  a  smaller  store  and  out¬ 
lined  the  objectives  it  seeks  to  cover. 
“It  must  be  a  clear,  concise,  easily 
read,  easily  understood  report  of  facts 
and  figures  important  to  your  manage¬ 
ment  and  you,”  he  said.  “It  must  re¬ 
flect  the  credit  department’s  impor¬ 
tance  and  responsibility  to  manage¬ 
ment  for  its  relation  to  the  firm’s 
growth  and  profit.  It  should  show  com¬ 
parative  figures  that  will  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  trends  and  changes  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  credit.  It  should  clearly 
indicate  to  management  the  quality 
and  turnover  of  receivables.” 

The  form  submitted  shows,  for  the 
current  and  the  past  year,  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  and  the  year  to  date,  credit 
sales  of  each  type  offered  by  the  store; 
service  charge  income;  its  ratio  to  net 
credit  sales;  the  number  of  new  ac¬ 
counts  opened  and  declined.  Outstand¬ 
ing  and  collection  figures  are  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  collection  percentage,  for 
each  type  of  account.  Bad  debt  re¬ 
coveries  are  shown.  Production  infor¬ 
mation  includes  number  of  bills  pro¬ 
duced,  transactions,  and  average  trans¬ 
actions  per  bill.  Payroll  costs  are 
shown  in  total,  as  a  percentage  to  credit 
sales,  and  in  relation  to  transactions. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  the  first  CMD 
study  on  this  subject  was  made,  about 
40  per  cent  of  credit  managers  in 
smaller  stores  did  not  make  written 
reports  to  their  management.  Today 
the  percentage  is  estimated  at  less  than 
20.  Calvert  said:  “We  hope  this  num¬ 
ber  will  further  decrease  after  this 
year’s  conference.” 


CMD's  New  Officers 


Sealed:  Bernice  Sharpies,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  secretary-treasurer;  Dean  Ashby,  The 
Fair,  Fort  Worth,  Chairman;  David  W.  Bollman,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  immediate 
past  chairman.  Standing:  Harold  B.  Smith,  Ben  Snyder,  Inc.,  Louisville,  third  vice 
chairman;  William  Cofer,  Jr.,  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  second  vice  chairman;  A.  L. 
Trotta,  division  manager;  S.  C.  Patterson,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York,  first  vice  chairman. 


LOWER  COSTS 
AND  BETTER  SERVICE 

NEW  WAYS  to  handle  the  routine  of 
the  credit  department  in  order  to  cut 
costs  and  speed  service  were  presented 
at  the  Credit  Management  Division’s 
conference.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  was  a  two-part  presen¬ 
tation  of  how  a  store  can  use  its  local 
credit  bureau  to  shortcut  the  routine 
approvals  of  new  accounts.  James 
Sengstack,  credit  manager  of  S.  Kann 
Sons,  Washington,  D.  C.,  gave  the  store 
viewpoint,  and  John  K.  Althaus,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Credit  Bureau,  Inc., 
Washington,  told  of  the  experiment 
from  the  bureau  viewpoint. 

“Credit  Approval  Service”  is  the 
name  James  Sengstack  gave  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  his  store  has  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Credit  Bureau.  One  of  the 
store’s  major  objectives  was  a  faster, 
more  efficient  operation  in  its  New 
Account  Department.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  done  twice — once  at  the 
store,  and  again  in  the  Credit  Bureau. 
To  eliminate  the  wasteful  duplication, 
the  store  worked  out  a  system  with  the 
Credit  Bureau  whereby  the  Bureau 
could  approve  or  reject  the  store’s 
credit  applications.  “This  proved  to 
be  easier  said  than  done,”  Sengstack 
admitted,  but  finally  it  was  done. 
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Bureau  Rejects  10%.  Except  for  ap-  { 
plications  with  a  pending  sale  involved, 
all  credit  applications  are  sent  several 
times  daily  to  the  Bureau.  No  dupli-  ; 
cate  credit  application  is  kept,  but  the  j 
original  is  returned  with  a  code  symbol  I 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Bureau.  There  j 
are  three  symbols:  one  for  applications  , 
approved  from  information  already  in 
file;  one  for  applications  approved  j 
from  information  developed  after  re-  j 
ceipt;  one  for  applications  that  do  not  j 
meet  the  Bureau’s  minimum  standard 
but  are  within  the  store’s  own  mini¬ 
mum  as  outlined  to  the  Bureau  person¬ 
nel.  The  uncoded  applications  are  the 
Bureau’s  rejects — less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

These  applications  the  store’s  credit 
manager  personally  analyzes,  and  from 
them  he  finds  enough  that  he  can  ac¬ 
cept  to  reduce  the  total  declined  ac¬ 
counts  to  about  seven  per  cent. 

The  Credit  Bureau  and  the  store  do 
not  always  see  eye  to  eye;  the  store  is  j 
less  conservative.  But  after  working 
closely  with  the  Bureau,  the  store’s  ( 
people  know  how  to  interpret  the  rat-  j 
ings  in  terms  of  their  own  ideas.  Im¬ 
proved  understanding  between  store  , 
and  Credit  Bureau  is  one  of  the  by- 
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products  of  the  new  system.  Another 
is  a  saving  in  expense — not  yet  meas¬ 
urable,  but  believed  to  be  about  $5,000 
a  year. 

From  the  Credit  Bureau  viewpoint, 
John  K.  Althaus  explained  that  his 
office  was  asked  merely  to  place  the 
proper  limit  on  good  applications; 
where  the  account  could  not  be  ap¬ 
proved,  a  written  report  was  to  be 
delivered. 

Out  of  30  to  75  applications  a  day 
from  one  store,  the  Bureau  has  to  send 
back  seven  or  eight  each  day  on  which 
it  leaves  the  deeision  to  the  store. 
About  45  per  eent  of  the  applieations 
can  he  approved  on  sight;  the  re¬ 
mainder  require  some  work.  If  the 
Bureau  eannot  approve  the  appliea- 
tion.  it  writes  the  facts  on  the  baek  of 
the  form  and  returns  it  to  the  store. 

This  phase  of  the  Bureau’s  work  is 
handled  by  a  small  group  of  above- 
average  employees,  paid  better  than 
the  average.  It  is  not  easy  to  develop 
p-  such  high-type  units  overnight;  the 
d,  local  personnel  situation  has  a  lot  to 
al  do  w  ith  how  well  a  Credit  Bureau  else- 
li-  where  can  perform  this  function  for 
le  stores  in  its  city. 

ol  In  smaller  communities  with  smaller 
re  volume  stores,  Althaus  believes  this 
IS  use  of  the  Credit  Bureau  would  be 
in  ideal — if  its  personnel  can  be  instruct¬ 
ed  ed  in  the  intricacies  of  approval  work, 
e- 

)t  Towards  Central  Billing.  Also  looking 

d  beyond  the  store  itself  for  sources  of 

i-  economy  were  two  other  speakers. 

1-  Larry  Tieger,  research  director  at 

le  Gimbel’s,  Pittsburgh,  discussed  prog- 

it  ress  in  his  city  towards  city-wide  ac¬ 

count  numbering.  E.  T.  Sullivan, 
it  credit  manager  of  H.  P.  Wasson  & 

n  Company,  Indianapolis,  and  chairman 

c-  of  CMD’s  committee  on  new  develop- 

c-  ments  and  new  trends,  talked  of  cen¬ 

tral  billing  as  a  hope  for  the  future, 
lo  Sullivan  outlined  the  routine  foi¬ 
ls  lowed  by  a  group  of  six  stores  under 

ig  one  ownership,  with  all  accounting  and 

’s  record-keeping  performed  at  the  main 

t-  store.  He  indicated  that  clues  as  to  the 

fi-  procedures  for  city-wide  billing  could 

e  be  found  in  what  such  an  organization 

had  to  do.  The  one  problem  that  the 


store  group  does  not  have  is  how  to  sort 
out  the  payments  from  customers, 
since  all  the  money  in  this  case  goes 
into  one  pocket.  In  a  central  billing 
operation,  all  media  would  have  to  be 
identified  by  store  code,  to  meet  this 
problem. 

Tbe  procedure  used  by  the  store 
group  Sullivan  described  handles  an 
average  of  170,000  transactions  for 
some  130,000  customers  and  writes 
65,000  to  85,000  statements.  The 
equipment  includes  four  printing  card 
punchers,  two  sorters,  a  gang  summary 
punch,  an  alphabetical  accounting  ma¬ 
chine,  a  reproducing  punch,  a  collator, 
and  an  alphabetical  interpreter.  Each 
account  has  a  number  assigned.  In 
central  billing,  that  number  would  be 
used  in  all  tbe  participating  stores,  but 
a  number  would  also  have  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  each  store,  so  that  its  media 
could  be  identified. 

Sullivan  did  not  minimize  the  prob¬ 
lems  or  costs  involved  in  converting 
to  central  billing,  but  he  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  switch  to  cycle  bill¬ 
ing  had  not  been  free  of  problems  or 
expense  either,  yet  ultimately  it  had 
reduced  costs.  He  suggested  allowing 
a  period  of  two  to  three  years  to  com¬ 
plete  the  job  of  converting  to  central 
billing,  and  suggested  that  a  switch  to 
option  accounts  should  be  made  be¬ 
fore  the  larger  undertaking  was  be¬ 
gun.  This  would  avoid  having  to  code 
media  as  to  type  of  account. 

Among  the  other  economies  possible 
with  central  billing,  Sullivan  cited  the 
possibility  that  a  single  envelope  could 
carry  statements  or  bills  from  several 
stores,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of 
postage  substantially.  But  it  would, 
of  course,  eliminate  advertising  enclos¬ 
ures  and  return  envelopes.  Whether 
statements  are  mailed  individually  or 
consolidated,  however,  time  and  money 
savings  should  be  considered.  “With 
ever-rising  costs  in  all  supplies  and 
services  purchased,”  he  said,  “it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  investigate  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  reducing  expenses.” 

E.D.P.  for  Retailing.  After  describing 
the  long  period  of  trial  and  error  in 
the  attempt  to  gain  the  full  advantages 


of  electronic  data  processing  for  retail¬ 
ing,  Sam  Harvey,  Retail  Applications 
administrator  for  RCA,  said: 

“We  believe  the  ultimate  solution  to 
capturing  data  in  a  retail  store  will  be 
accomplished  by  recording  data  direct¬ 
ly  into  a  computer  from  the  selling 
floor.” 

With  point-of-sale  recorders  and 
computers,  he  said,  the  economies  and 
other  advantages  of  descriptive  billing 
can  be  fully  realized: 

“It  is  not  practical  to  type  a  com¬ 
plete  description  on  each  item  sold. 
Computers  can,  however,  take  a  de¬ 
partment  number,  a  classification  code 
or  a  merchandise  stock  number  and 
convert  it  to  a  complete  alphabetic, 
customer-readable  description  within 
the  machine.  These  numbers  can  be 
punched  from  the  sales  check,  picked 
off  a  cash  register  or  read  from  a  price 
marking  ticket. 

“There  are  many  differing  opinions 
as  to  how  detailed  the  description  must 
be.  The  easiest,  of  course,  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  description  only.  This  is  being 
tested.  There  are  some  people  who  feel 
the  department  description  is  not  de¬ 
tailed  enough.  Some  feel  even  a  class 
description  is  not  adequate.  An  ade¬ 
quate  description  in  one  city  may  not 
be  enough  in  another.  The  next  three 
years  will  produce  some  solid  statis¬ 
tics  in  this  area.  With  point-of-sale 
recording  the  description  can  be  speci¬ 
fied  down  to  the  individual  stock  item: 
e.g.,  ‘One  blue  stripe  sweater,  size  40’.” 

“The  complete  point-of-sale  an¬ 
swer,”  he  concluded,  “is  not  yet.  It  is 
closer  than  you  think.  Don’t  under¬ 
estimate  what  is  being  accomplished.” 

Account  Numbering.  Larry  Tieger  re¬ 
ported  on  an  actual  multi-store  effort 
that  is  now  in  progress.  Three  Pitts¬ 
burgh  department  stores,  of  which 
Gimbel’s  is  one,  have  been  studying 
account  numbering,  not  only  by  itself, 
but  as  “part  of  a  larger  objective:  that 
of  merging  and  strengthening  related 
community  credit  services.”  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  project  began  in  1956,  when 
three  department  stores  considered  the 
possibility  of  centrally  addressing  state¬ 
ments  and  direct  mail  advertising 
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media.  Later,  they  considered  issuing 
plastic  credit  cards,  with  a  customer 
account  number,  and  merging  the 
Credit  Bureau  with  the  Charga-Plate 
group  offices. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  con¬ 
trollers  of  the  stores  studied  the  prob¬ 
lem,  beginning  early  in  1960.  Its 
recommended  procedures  look  ahead 
to  the  possible  future  use  of  electronic 
processing  of  accounts  receivable  by 
any  of  the  stores,  and  provide  for  num¬ 
bered  accounts  on  a  community  basis. 
The  project  committee’s  plan  of  action 
has  been  approved  by  the  three  stores 
and  is  now  being  implemented. 

The  problem  calls  for  integrating 
the  Credit  Bureau  and  Charga-Plate 
group  by  purging  the  Credit  Bureau 
records,  matching  the  two  files,  and 
expanding  the  Charga-Plate  file  by 
creating  cards  for  Credit  Bureau  ex¬ 
clusive  names.  A  new  master  file  on 
tab  cards  will  be  set  up  and  will 
eventually  be  coded  as  to  credit  re¬ 
strictions,  so  that  bad  risks  cannot  get 
new  plastic  credit  cards.  Streamlining 
of  Credit  Bureau  procedures  is  also 
part  of  the  program,  to  reduce  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 

Eventually,  the  master  file  tab  card 
will  be  used  to  manufacture,  on  auto¬ 
matic  equipment,  plastic  credit  cards 
for  customers,  addressograph  plates, 
new  ledger  cards,  address  change  stick¬ 
ers,  and  reference  cards  for  the  Credit 
Bureau. 

Among  the  preliminary  tests  made 
by  the  project  committee  was  a  samp¬ 
ling  of  Charga-Plate  files  for  compari¬ 
son  with  Credit  Bureau  files,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  duplication  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  estimating  the  size  of 
the  completed  master  file.  Another 
sample  group  was  taken  from  Credit 
Bureau  files,  to  see  how  many  inactive 
names  could  be  purged  and  how  many 
accounts  contained  derogatory  infor¬ 
mation. 

Another  test  involved  trying  out  a 
numbering  system  on  a  3,000  sample 
of  Charga-Plate  names,  separating 
those  opened  before  1954  from  those 


opened  each  year  after  that,  in  order 
to  test  the  effects  of  future  expansion 
of  the  list  on  the  numbering  system. 

Looking  toward  future  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  joint  efforts,  the  three  stores 
concerned  are  studying  the  possibility 
of  using  the  Credit  Bureau  for  authori¬ 
zation  when  branches  are  open  nights 
but  the  downtown  stores  are  not. 

Collection  Techniques.  At  a  session  on 
collection,  Thomas  E.  Caywood,  of 
Caywood-Schiller  &  Associates.  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  the  featured  speaker.  He 
undertook  to  explain  how  mathemati¬ 
cal  approaches  could  be  used  in  de¬ 
termining  how  far  to  go  in  pursuing  a 
delinquent  account  before  the  point  of 
diminishing,  or  possibly  vanishing,  re¬ 
turns  is  reached. 

Caywood’s  procedure  is  to  chart 
time-survival  from  60  to  360  days  of 
delinquency  for  a  certain  dunning  se¬ 
quence,  to  see  how  response  measures 
up  against  effort  expended.  Since  there 
are  usually  several  methods  of  dun¬ 
ning,  the  return  for  each  type  of  “pur¬ 
suit”  at  each  stage  of  delinquency  has 
also  to  be  computed.  Then  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  w'ork  out  an  optimum  pursuit 
policy,  where  an  outside  collector  is 
used  and  where  the  store  does  its  own 
collecting.  Every  company,  he  warned, 
has  its  own  idiosyncrasies  and  has  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  customers;  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  general  answer  on 
optimum  policy. 

Speaking  of  new  account  policy, 
Caywood  pointed  out  that  profit  is 
lessened  if  credit  rules  are  too  tight  or 
too  loose.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  how 
much  possible  new  business  is  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  a  too  tight  policy  without 
changing  the  policy  of  rejection  and 
measuring  results.  On  the  other  hand, 
failures  of  the  existing  policy  show  up 
in  an  analysis  of  the  delinquency  lists. 
Upon  analysis  of  delinquent  credit 
accounts,  Caywood’s  firm  was  able  to 
assign  a  net  profit  or  loss  to  each  given 
class  of  customers.  Then,  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  original  application  for  credit, 
it  was  possible  to  correlate  various  fac¬ 
tors  with  net  profit  via  electronic  com¬ 
puter. 

Collectors  in  client  companies,  said 


Caywood,  usually  wonder  why  mathe¬ 
maticians  are  needed  in  a  field  where 
they  themselves  are  the  experts.  Once 
a  study  is  completed,  however,  he  re¬ 
ports  that  collectors  appreciate  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  findings. 

Earning  and  Saving  Money.  Not  all 

of  the  programs  suggested  to  the  credit 
managers  for  producing  savings  in¬ 
volved  mathematical  procedures,  elec¬ 
tronic  marvels,  or  projects  that  could 
succeed  only  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  stores  or  outside  agencies.  R. 
M.  Grinager,  credit  manager  of  the  J. 
L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  had  a 
number  of  practical  suggestions  for  the 
credit  manager  who  wants  to  enhance 
his  department’s  value  to  the  store  here 
and  now,  and  on  his  own. 

His  talk  outlined  ways  to  earn  money 
as  well  as  save  it  in  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment.  In  credit  itself,  there  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  delinquency  charges,  as  in 
the  option  plan,  which  provides  “one 
of  your  greatest  opportunities  to  offset 
some  of  your  operating  expenses.” 

Not  all  the  income  has  to  come  from 
customers,  however.  Grinager  told 
how  his  store’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  had  used  credit  statement  plates 
and  addressing  equipment  for  direct 
mail,  but  had  paid  an  outside  company 
as  much  as  $7.90  per  1,000  units  to 
handle  the  job.  “I  decided  I  could 
perform  the  service  and  do  it  more 
cheaply,”  he  said.  “We  now  get  out  a 
good  many  million  pieces  of  mail  each 
year  to  our  charge  customer  list  at 
rates  to  the  advertising  department 
ranging  from  $1  to  $3.” 

“To  a  very  great  extent,  we  can 
sandwich  these  jobs  into  the  regular 
schedules  of  our  Addressograph  De¬ 
partment,”  he  said.  “We  are  in  effect 
very  substantially  reducing  our  Credit 
operating  costs  by  this  income.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  we  are  saving  the  store  and 
the  advertising  department  substan¬ 
tial  expenses.” 

Most  larger  stores  and  many  smaller 
stores,  Grinager  continued,  have  auto¬ 
matic  typing  equipment  on  which, 
again,  they  can  “sandwich”  jobs  for 
other  divisions.  In  new  account  solici- 
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as  has  been  mentioned,  and  gets  the 
job  done  at  lower  cost  than  if  an  out¬ 
side  service  undertook  to  do  it.  Using 
the  employees  in  another  field,  Hud¬ 
son’s  gives  rewards  for  the  detection 
of  dishonesty,  shoplifting,  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  purchasing.  The  recoveries  make 
it  well  worth  while. 

Another  area  for  watching  is  dis¬ 
count  controls — assigning  an  employee 
in  the  Credit  Department  to  make  sure 
no  unwarranted  discounts  are  given. 
The  savings  here  can  affect  profits  sub¬ 
stantially,  said  Grinager.  Other  sub- 
I  stantial  savings  are  to  be  effected  by 
avoiding  wasteful  use  of  employee 
time. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  any  important 
results  in  the  expense  savings  areas 
must  come  from  using  fewer  of  the 
.  more  expensive  items — for  example. 
!  people,”  he  said. 

Grinager  itemized  some  examples  of 
saving  expensive  employee  time:  late 
returns  from  coffee  breaks,  which  can 
be  checked  by  making  the  break  peri¬ 
od  uniform  for  groups;  motivating  em- 
\  ployees  to  get  even  a  small  increase  in 
units  produced  per  hour;  trying  to  cut 
down  on  errors. 

“The  people  who  do  nothing  but 
correct  mistakes  are  just  expense 
I  items,”  he  said.  “You  might  stop  and 
calculate  the  savings  possible  should 
you  be  able  to  just  get  your  own  people 
I  to  stop  making  errors  that  take  time 
=  to  correct  and  adjust.” 

Credit  managers,  concluded  Grin¬ 
ager,  “are  no  longer  evaluated  or  ap¬ 
praised  on  collection  percentages  alone, 
nor  on  the  total  amount  charged  to  bad 
debts.  .  .  .  Forward  looking  manage¬ 
ment  weighs  credit  management  in 
I  the  light  of  its  contribution  to  the  total 
and  general  welfare  of  the  company. 
.  .  .  There  are  two  ways  to  enhance 
your  contribution.  One  is  by  actual  ex- 
!  pense  savings,  and  that  is  indeed  diffi- 
:  cult.  .  .  .  The  other  way  is  to  have 
i  more  left  in  the  kitty  at  the  end  of  an 
}  operating  period  through  larger  earn- 
j  ings.  .  .  .  It’s  not  just  how  much  you 
I  earn  or  save  here  or  there.  Rather  it’s 
the  good  management  job  you  do  that 
enables  you  to  do  a  real  expense  sav¬ 
ing  job  for  your  company.” 
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lhal  means 


•  faster  customer  service 

•  fewer  personnel 

•  better  working  conditions 

•  easier  supervision 

New  ROL*  DEX  Cycle  Billing  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  especially  to 
bring  coordination  to  the  heart  of 
the  cycle  billing  operation.  Free 
and  open  access  allows  the  Unit 
Operator  to  work  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Customer  service  is  speeded 
up,  and  extra  personnel  can  be 
added  during  peak  periods  with¬ 
out  causing  confusion.  The  com¬ 
pact  work-center  saves  valuable 
floor  space  and  makes  supervision 
easier. 

BOl-DEX  ean  eirfeosk  for 
your  eyde  killing  opmaHon 


UNIT  OPERATOR 

remains  seated  in  rol¬ 
ling  chair-desk.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  telephone 
head-set  she  can  give 
immediate  authoriza¬ 
tion;  —  she  can  refer 
to  the  entire  file  with¬ 
out  moving  from  her 
chair;  —  she  can  file 
media  right  from  her 
chair-desk,  comfort¬ 
ably,  easily. 

PERIPHERAL 

PERSONNEL 

work  from  outside  the 
file.  Double-indexed 
records  let  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  clerk, 
the  dunner,  or  the  pre¬ 
biller  work  without 
disturbing  the  Unit 
Operator. 
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NRMA  Welcomes 
61  Neiu  Member  Stores 

■  AMES  A.  EGGER,  chairman  of  the 
^  NRMA  Membership  Committee,  re¬ 
ports  that  61  stores  joined  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  first  five  months  of 

New  NRMA  Members 

OA  COSTA  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Barbados/  British  West  Indies 

WILLIAMS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
Laurel,  Miss. 

WHIGG'S  OF  CHAPPAQUA,  INC. 

Chappaqua,  New  York 

JA-MEES,  INC. 

Richmond,  Va. 

JADEE  COLONY  SHOPS  CORP. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y, 

HOSLER'S  SPECIALTY  SHOP 
Muskegon,  Michigan 

QUEEN  SHOP 

Claremont,  New  Hampshire 

WHITE  &  KIRK 
Amarillo,  Texas 

METCALF'S  INC.  OF  GEORGIA 
Columbus,  Georgia 

TIMES  SQUARE  STORES  CORP. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SPARTAN  DEPT.  STORES 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  JONES  LIMITED 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia 

BOSCOV'S  DEPT.  STORE 
Reading,  Pa. 

CONWAYS  UDIESWEAR  LIMITED 
Auckland,  New  Zealand 

DURFEE  FURNITURE  CO.,  LTD. 

Fair  Haven,  Vermont 

RUTH  ROSENBLATT 
University  City,  Missouri 

JOHNSON'S  FURNITURE  &  GIFTS  INC. 

Lima,  Ohio 

B.  A.  SELLARS  &  SONS  INC. 

Burlington,  North  Carolina 

GIUSTI,  INC. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORES 
Syracuse,  New  York 

EAGLE'S  INC. 

Lake  City,  Florida 

PYE'S  INC. 

Amarillo,  Texas 

HALES 

Decoroh,  Iowa 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


1961.  Mr.  Egger,  who  is  president  of 
Egger’s  Dept.  Store,  Columbus,  Miss., 
is  now  in  his  third  term  as  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  chairman. 


MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  BOOKSTORE 
Scottdale,  Pennsylvania 

SPENCER'S  INC. 

Groves,  Texas 

ESTHER'S  INC. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

RUDOLPH  KARSTADT  AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Essen,  West  Germany 

TIENDAS  LA  MINIZTURZ 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  C.  A. 

RAMIREZ  VALIDO  LTDA. 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  C.  A. 

ALMACEN  NEW  ENGLAND,  S.  A. 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  C.  A. 

SALLY  DEAN,  INC. 

Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

BRADLOWS  STORES  LTD. 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

NAYMOR 

Long  Beach,  New  York 

RAE  PHILLIPS  INC. 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

ROSES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico 

THE  GLEN  OREN  STORES  INC. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

KAYS 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

THE  GLASS  SHOP  INC. 

Austin,  Minn. 

MARION'S  OF  BURIEN,  INC. 

Seattle,  Washington 

COMPTOIR  MODERNS  DE  L'ELECTRICITE 
Poris,  France 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  INC. 

Providence,  Rhode  Islond 

THE  CARROUSEL  INC. 

Midland,  Texas 

OUTLET  MILLINERY  CO.,  INC. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

SHELTON'S 
Indio,  California 

G.  W.  HANNES,  INC. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

QUINNIPIAC  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
Hamden,  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  STORE  OF  DEADWOOD 
Deodwood,  South  Dakota 


FINE'S  LTD. 

Moncton,  N.  B.,  Canada 

ULIAN  INC. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

STUART  SHAINES 
Dover,  New  Hompshire 

GAYLORD  SHOPS  INC. 
Monroeville,  Pa. 

AUTO  SUPPLY  &  APPLIANCE  CO. 
Aiken,  South  Carolina 

CENTRAL  COOPERATIVES,  INC. 
Superior,  Wise. 

McDONNEL  &  EAST  LIMITED 
Brisbane,  Australia 

CREED  FURS  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

ARDLEY,  INC. 

Richmond,  Va. 

REYNOLDS  PENLAND  COMPANY 
Dallas,  Texas 

WEINBERG'S  MEN'S  WEAR,  INC. 
Long  Beach,  New  York 

OY  STOCKMANN  AB 
Helsinki,  Finland 

ALDENS,  INC. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Membership  Committee 

chairman:  JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 
Egger's  Dept.  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

OLWIN  F.  ACKLEY,  President 
Olwin  Angell  Store,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

WILLIAM  H.  BURKE,  Asst.  Group  Manager 

C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 

STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND,  President 
The  W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

MURRAY  DAITCHMAN,  Merchandise  Manager 
Magrams,  The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

HERMAN  GOLDSTEIN,  Vice  President 
Goldstein  Chapman's,  Omaha,  Neb. 

HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN,  President 
The  Killian  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

HAROLD  W.  LEVINGER,  President 
Fantle  Bros.  Co.,  Yonkton,  S.  D. 

C.  L.  OLSON,  Vice  President 
Ellisons,  Minot,  N.  D. 

JOHN  W.  PROFFIT,  President 

Profit's  Department  Store,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

M.  RUDNER,  President 

Love-Lee  Lady,  Inc.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can. 

H.  O.  SCHLAGER,  President 
Dixie  Shops,  Inc.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

D.  V.  SHANNON,  Vice  President 
Covington  Department  Store,  Covington,  Va. 

EBERHARDT  S.  SILVERMAN 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 

Frank  A.  Empsall  &  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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Committees  Named 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS,  formerly 
vice  president  of  Consolidated 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
now  a  consultant  to  that  company,  has 
been  re-appointed  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Committee  of  the 
NRMA  for  1961.  James  F.  Tobin, 
president  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  been  re-appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 


Social  Security  Committee 

'  r 


I  Chairman;  WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 
Wilbraham,  Mast. 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Treasurer 
i  D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


JAMES  L.  CLARKE,  JR.,  Exec.  Vice  President 
Miller's,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

JOHN  W.  FREEMAN,  General  Manager 
George  F.  Kremer  Co.,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 


'  PAUL  F.  GORBY,  Lecturer  in  Marketing 
j  Roosevelt  University,  Evanston,  III. 


:  JAY  IGLAUER,  Business  Consultant 
;  Cleveland,  Ohio 

!  CHARLES  J.  MURPHY,  Treasurer  &  Controller 
i  Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR.,  Vice  President 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Resolutions  Committee 


chairman,  JAMES  F.  TOBIN,  President 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  M.  BATTEN,  President 
f  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SIMON  ENGLAND,  JR.,  Vice  President 
England  Brothers,  Inc.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  Executive  Vice  President 
L  S.  Ayres  and  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JOEL  GOLDBLATT,  President 
Goldblott  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LINCOLN  GRIES,  Executive  Vice  President 
May  Dept.  Stores  Co.— O'Neils,  Akron,  Ohio 


FRANK  J.  JOHNS,  President 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN,  President 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

MALCOLM  P,  McNAIR,  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISADORE  PtZITZ,  President 
Fixiti,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

RICHARD  H.  RICH,  President 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WILLIAM  E.  SHAMSKI,  Vice  President  &  Gen.  Supt. 
Slix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RHIL  j.  troy.  President 

fhe  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Here’s  merchandise  that  bears  the  sweet 
smell  of  success!  Soft  candlelight  and  a 
delicate  lingering  bouquet.  The  most  liveable 
candle  ever  .  .  .  right  at  home  wherever  it 
it  used.  Just  show  it  .  .  .  and  watch  cus¬ 
tomers  snap  it  up,  usually  in  pairs! 

Chapeau  Lites  are  candles  scented  in  6 
popular  fragrances  (in  colors  to  match!) 
. . .  Orange  Blossom,  Carnation,  Spice,  Rose, 


Lilac  or  Mint!  A  big  plus:  Chapeau  Lites 
contain  TRIOXANE,  modern  miracle  air- 
sweetener.  Container  is  iV*"  bottle  with  high 
eye-appeal  for  dozens  of  reuses  .  .  .  canister, 
vase,  planter  ...  jar  for  bar,  kitchen,  bath. 

CHAPEAU  LITES  Code  SIB— Your  Price  $15.24/ 
case — Retail  Value  $23.76/case.  Packed:  12 
pcs.  of  single  scent  or  12  pcs.  assorted  scents 
to  case. 


WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLE  CO.,  INC.  SyrocuM.N.Y. 

Am»rica’$  Pioneer  Candhmakmr  Establithad  1855 
Branch  Boston  9  New  York  10  Chicago  6  Los  Angeles  15 
Offices:  71  Broad  St.  300  Park  Ave.,  S.  162  N.  Franklin  St.  952-4  S.  Flower  St. 


50  YEARS  OF  DISCOVERY  IN  FIBERS 
&  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  MERCHANDISING 

Includes  a  new,  up-to-date  reference  chart,  "At¬ 
tributes  of  Textile  Fibers,"  invaluable  as  buying 
and  sales  training  guide. 

24  pages  (Published  April  1961) 

50  YEARS  IN  THE  MEN’S  AND 
BOYS’  DEPARTMENTS 

Growing  pains  in  evolution  of  a  fashion  busi¬ 
ness.  Critical  analysis  of  today's  merchandising 
practices  and  vendor  relations. 

30  pages.  (Published  September  1960) 

50  YEARS  IN  THE  CORSET  AND 
LINGERIE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  two  departments  are  studied  together,  with 
emphasis  on  their  future  as  coordinated  opera¬ 
tions  in  both  buying  and  selling. 

24  pages.  (Published  March  1961) 

35  cents  each 

10%  discount  on  quantities  of  10  or  more 

Order  from:  STORES 

100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1 


WITH  UNITROL 

THE  7-POlNT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


1.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modem 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costa. 

3.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

5.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

G.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 


WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 
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Scores  of  tiny  light  sources  ore  provided  by  the 
pierced  reflectors  of  the  fixture  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  In  the  reor,  sconces  wash  the  walls  with 
light,  and  their  brightness  draws  customers 
through  the  store  to  the  china  section. 


AN  alien  anthropologist  might  note 
that  the  approach  of  darkness 
sparks  the  spending  urge  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans  everywhere.  However 
erroneous  this  premise,  the  truth  is 
that  nighttime  retailing  has  become  big 
business,  with  sales  made  after  4:40 
P.M.  accounting  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  Alexandria  built  a  lighthouse 
that  became  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  guided  so  much  com¬ 
merce  to  their  port  that  they  were 
numbered  among  the  wealthiest  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  ancient  world.  Today  mer¬ 
chants  who  live  by  the  amount  of 
motorized  traffic  they  can  attract  are 
profiting  by  the  same  technique. 
Pylons,  illuminated  insignia  atop  flood¬ 
lighting  poles,  or  a  large  sign  on  the 
side  of  a  tall  building  are  popular 
methods  of  drawing  shoppers  from  a 
distance.  Indeed,  if  a  speeding  driver 
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Night  and  Day  Lighting 
to  Attract  More  Traffic 


By  Julian  S.  Steinfeld 

Manager,  Application  Engineering  Department,  Lightolier 


is  to  stop  at  all,  he  .must  be  able  to 
identify  your  store  at  least  100  yards 
off. 

The  higher  the  sign,  the  farther  it 
can  be  seen,  the  more  spectacular  the 
effect,  and  the  less  chance  that  it  will 
compete  for  attention  with  the  store 
itself.  Of  course  there  are  physical 
limitations,  not  to  mention  the  legal 
restrictions  of  building  codes.  This 
type  of  lighting  can  also  compensate, 
at  least  in  part,  for  poor  location. 

One  example:  a  restaurant  owner  in 
Omaha  whose  establishment  was  sev¬ 
eral  blocks  off  the  main  highway  erect¬ 
ed  a  47'  high  sign.  In  effect,  it  “moved’” 
her  place  visually  into  competition 
with  restaurants  on  the  thoroughfare. 
Letters  five  feet  high  make  the  sign 
legible  at  a  distance  of  a  half  a  mile. 
The  monthly  operating  cost  of  $22  is 
a  fraction  of  the  additional  revenue  it 
helps  produce. 
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W  ith  garden  lighting,  retailers  who 
have  landsea[ied  their  places  can  ex¬ 
tend  the  beauty  of  flow'ers  and  shrubs 
from  day  into  evening,  creating  dra¬ 
matic — even  exotie — effects  after  the 
sun  goes  down. 
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Of  course  the  beacon  or  high  fly¬ 
ing  sign  is  not  the  only  way  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  at  night.  You  can  floodlight 
your  store,  either  by  setting  out  lights 
around  the  building,  or  mounting 
fluorescent  lamps  under  the  eaves.  Il¬ 
luminating  adjacent  walls  and  fences 
as  well  will  make  your  store  look  big¬ 
ger  and  thereby  gain  more  attention. 


These  methods  of  attracting  evening 
traffic  may  not  serve  for  the  store  in  an 
urban  location.  Here  the  merchant  is 
often  restricted  to  a  few  feet  of  street 
frontage.  He  can  minimize  this  handi¬ 
cap  by  lighting  the  interior  night  and 
day  so  that  the  entire  store  serves  as 
an  eye-attracting  showcase,  even  dur¬ 
ing  non-business  hours.  In  the  daytime 
this  includes  keeping  brightness  levels 
on  important  displays  high  enough  to 
cut  through  window  reflections,  and 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  “level¬ 
ing  effect”  of  sunlight. 

Of  course,  brightness  is  the  key  to 
attraction  any  time.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  higher  the  brightness  the  more  at¬ 
tention  a  store  will  command — rela¬ 
tively.  An  important  consideration  is 
the  competing  brightness  of  flanking 
stores,  and  what  level  is  necessary  to 
stand  out,  or  just  to  avoid  appearing 
“tarnished”  by  comparison.  .4gain, 
don’t  forget  about  sunlight.  Which 
point  of  the  compass  your  store  faces 
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will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  how  much 
sun-effect  you  will  have  to  overcome. 

But  remember,  brightness  refers 
simply  to  lighting  intensity  and  is  not 
at  all  the  same  as  glare.  The  latter, 
although  it  may  draw  the  eye,  is  un¬ 
comfortable,  dazzling,  and  distracting. 
A  glaring  lighting  fixture  will  direct 
attention  to  itself  and  not  the  merchan¬ 
dise  it  illuminates.  In  fact  it  will  even 
make  its  surroundings  seem  dark  by 
contrast.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
area  of  moderate  brightness  from  well 
shielded  fixtures  will  create  a  good  im¬ 
pression  of  overall  light. 

Lighting  to  See  By.  The  level  of  illumi¬ 
nation  you  choose  for  your  selling  areas 
will  probably  depend  upon  what  kind 
of  business  you  expect  to  do.  A  super¬ 
market  or  other  high  traffic  establish¬ 
ment  where  salespeople  are  few  will 
depend  on  high  intensities  to  allow 
customers  to  find  and  examine  goods 
for  themselves  easily  and  quickly.  Con¬ 
versely.  the  lighting  in  a  fur  salon, 
where  buying  is  more  leisurely,  may  he 
correspondingly  subdued. 

Both  systems,  if  they  are  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  will  permit  accurate  appraisal 
of  the  merchandise  and  create  a  com¬ 
fortable  visual  environment  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  But  there  is  no  absolute  or  best 
level  of  lighting.  Actually  a  brightly 
lighted  drug  store  is  as  dark  as  the 
deepest  shadow  on  a  sunny  day.  What 
makes  it  seem  light  and  appealing  is 
the  lack  of  sharp  light-dark  contrasts. 
And  this  is  important.  Although  light¬ 
ing  intensities  should  vary  throughout 
a  store  in  order  to  avoid  monotony, 
there  should  be  neither  glare  nor  dark 
shadows. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  bright  or 
unshielded  fixture  will  make  a  room 
seem  darker  than  if  it  were  illuminated 
to  the  same  level  without  the  visible 
light  source  for  comparison.  Recessed 
or  built-in  fixtures,  which  do  not  light 
the  surrounding  ceiling,  are  another 
problem.  One  solution  is  a  light  col¬ 
ored  floor  with  good  reflectance.  You 
can  also  dissipate  shadows  and  prob¬ 
ably  reduce  your  electricity  bill  by 
painting  walls  and  ceilings  in  light 
colors,  too. 


In  both  of  these  interiors,  concealed  flourescent  tubes  shed  light  on  wall  racks 
and  shelves,  so  that  storage  space  becomes  display  space  as  well. 


Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  if  a 
store  has  a  large  plate  glass  window, 
it  may  actually  need  more  light  in  the 
daytime  than  at  night  to  equalize  the 
glare  of  sky  brightness.  Although  an 
awning  will  take  care  of  this  situation 
satisfactorily,  it  also  cuts  down  the 
eflfective  size  of  the  show  window.  Now 
that  dimmer  controls  are  available  for 
fluorescent  as  well  as  incandescent 
lamps,  it's  preferable  to  let  lighting 
do  the  job,  adjusting  the  brightness 
level  to  suit  outdoor  conditions. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  consid¬ 
erations  that  will  help  make  shopping 
more  pleasant  and  less  tiring  for  your 
customers  and  make  them  want  to  re¬ 
turn  to  your  store.  Lighting  that’s  easy 


on  the  eyes  will  also  pay  dividends  in 
better  morale  and  efficiency  among 
your  salespeople. 

Lighting  to  Sell  By.  But  the  greatest 
service  lighting  can  perform  is  to  show 
merchandise  as  it  really  is,  under  con¬ 
ditions  approximating  those  where  it 
will  be  used.  Lighting  that  fails  to  ful¬ 
fill  this  basic,  functional  requirement 
is  frequently  responsible  for  dissatis¬ 
fied  customers  and  returned  goods. 

An  overall  level  of  about  50  foot 
candles  permits  a  shopper  to  see  the 
details  of  most  merchandise  clearly. 
This  is  the  accepted  standard  in  stores 
today.  However,  many  retailers  who 
are  building  or  remodeling  look  to  the 
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future,  when  higher  levels  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  necessary  to  remain  com¬ 
petitive.  It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
in  a  recent  experiment,  subjects  who 
were  allowed  to  adjust  their  own  light¬ 
ing  while  performing  office  tasks  gen¬ 
erally  selected  a  level  of  400  foot 
candles — four  or  five  times  the  level  of 
most  office  lighting. 

Something  else  to  think  about  when 
planning  your  system  is  that  dirt  and 
dust  will  accumulate  on  reflectors 
and  shielding  devices  as  well  as  on 
ceilings,  walls  and  floors  and  that 
lamps  will  dim  as  they  age.  The  initial 
intensity  of  a  new  installation  is  usual¬ 
ly  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  greater 
than  the  sustained  levels. 

Showing  colors  as  they  actually  are 
is  another  function  of  the  lighting  in¬ 
stallation  and  a  particularly  critical 
one  in  the  store  that  deals  in  clothing, 
furniture  or  fresh  foods.  Incandescent 
lamps  produce  a  warm,  slightly  yellow¬ 
ish  light  from  a  point  source.  In  con¬ 
trast,  fluorescent  lamps  give  a  more 
diffuse  illumination  from  a  linear 
source.  However,  fluorescent  light  is 
predominantly  in  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum  (including  light  from  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Deluxe  Warm  White  lamps) 
and  is  notoriously  unflattering  to 
women’s  complexions,  natural  wood 
finishes,  and  foods.  It  seems  to  wash 
the  vitality  out  of  colors.  By  using 
fluorescent  and  incandescent  lamps  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  possible  to  combine  the 
best  qualities  of  each,  while  achieving 
a  color  that  comes  close  to  that  of  natu¬ 
ral  daylight.  Allowing  50  per  cent  of 
your  wattage  for  each  kind  of  lamp  is 
a  good  working  formula.  When  order¬ 
ing  lamps,  remember  that  fluorescents, 
unlike  the  usual  incandescent,  are 
available  in  four  different  shades  of 
white:  Standard  and  Deluxe,  cool 
white  and  warm  white.  Although  De¬ 
luxe  lamps  give  about  25  per  cent  less 
light  than  Standard,  Deluxe  cool  white 
comes  closest  to  approximating  north 
light  at  noon. 

Note:  fluorescents  alone  are  entirely 
satisfactory  for  displaying  some  kinds 
of  goods,  such  as  housewares  and  other 
hard  surface  merchandise.  Here,  the 
retailer  will  enjoy  the  economy  of 


lamps  that  last  several  times  as  Icng  as 
incandescents,  use  far  less  electricity, 
and  operate  much  cooler.  Engineers 
estimate  that  23  150-watt  incandescent 
lamps  require  an  additional  ton  of  air 
conditioning  to  remove  their  heat  out¬ 
put.  If  the  retailer  does  decide  to  use 
fluorescents  by  themselves,  it’s  worth 
paying  a  few  cents  more  for  the  warm 
tinted  Deluxe  types,  especially  if  his 
store  is  patronized  or  staffed  by  women. 

Leading  the  Eye.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
bright  lighting  will  make  a  store  stand 
out  from  its  surroundings.  Inside  it 
can  do  the  same  thing  for  high  profit 
merchandise  or  featured  items,  giving 
a  boost  to  impulse  buying. 

The  spotlight  or  recessed  downlight 
is  your  tool.  The  intensity  or  candle 
power  on  the  display  should  be  at  least 
twice  (and  sometimes  10  times)  that 
of  the  surrounding  area.  Exactly  how 
much  light  you’ll  need  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  size  and  color  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Dark  or  small  objects  gen¬ 
erally  require  more  illumination  than 
large,  light  items.  In  each  of  the  show- 
windows  of  Tiffany’s,  a  single  piece, 
such  as  an  emerald  brooch,  is  displayed 
under  the  intense  illumination  of  small 
spotlights.  At  Macy’s,  a  white  refrig¬ 
erator  with  enough  bulk  to  command 
attention  on  its  own  attracts  the  eye 
with  only  a  moderately  high  level  of 
lighting. 

Illuminated  displays  placed  strategi¬ 
cally  throughout  a  store  can  lead  a 
shopper,  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers, 
from  one  to  another,  exposing  him  to 
entire  departments  as  well  as  to  the 
featured  items. 

In  fact,  giving  a  whole  department 
greater  brightness  than  its  neighbors 
is  one  way  of  increasing  traffic  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions — for  example,  high¬ 
lighting  a  candy  counter  for  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  selling.  This  is  another  area 
in  which  the  dimmer  control  has 
proved  its  usefulness. 

Downlights  and  spots  can  also  be 
effective  in  showing  goods  to  their  best 
advantage.  Any  object  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  shape  or  texture  assumes  greater 
depth  and  dimension  when  highlight¬ 
ed.  Remember,  our  eyes  perceive 
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things  as  three  dimensional  by  means 
of  highlight  and  shadow.  Broad  area 
lighting  washes  out  these  important 
shadows,  destroying  the  illusion  of 
depth.  Thus,  a  pile  carpet  is  apt  to 
lose  much  of  its  richness  if  displayed 
only  under  the  flat,  well  diffused  light 
of  fluorescent  lamps.  But  with  direc¬ 
tional  lighting  each  tuft  stands  out  in 
relief,  giving  the  carpet  a  luxuriously 
soft  appearance. 

Similarly,  shiny  surfaces  are  glamor¬ 
ized  by  the  reflected  sparkle  of  small, 
bright  lights.  But  scale  is  important. 
What  might  be  an  attractive  twinkle 
in  a  pair  of  shoes  could  be  a  distract¬ 
ing  spot  on  a  polished  table  top.  A 
large  reflecting  surface  will  usually 
look  best  under  a  large  area  light 
source. 

Lighting  for  Decoration.  Decorative  fix¬ 
tures  are  generally  used  more  for 
esthetic  effect  or  to  create  a  particular 
atmosphere  than  for  the  illumination 
they  provide.  Occasionally  ingenious 
and  very  functional  effects  are  possible, 
such  as  installing  a  row  of  dressy  pen¬ 
dants  to  suggest  a  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  one  department  and  the  next.  j 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  work  = 
horse  fixtures  and  how  they  are  ar-  i 
ranged  may  well  have  a  far  greater  ' 
effect  on  the  overall  attractiveness  of  | 
the  store.  In  fact  they  may  even  help  : 
to  overcome  some  of  its  structural  limi-  | 
ations.  You  can  make  a  long,  narrow 
room  look  wider  by  mounting  rows  of 
fluorescent  fixtures  across  the  short  di¬ 
mension.  Or  you  can  lower  the  appar-  ; 
ent  height  of  an  old  fashioned  ceiling 
simply  by  lowering  the  lighting  fix¬ 
tures.  In  fact  you  can  completely  dis¬ 
guise  an  ugly  ceiling,  plumbing,  ! 
sprinkler  system  and  all,  by  installing  a  ' 
suspended  louvered  ceiling  just  below  ; 
the  lighting  fixtures.  ] 

In  summary,  the  uses  of  lighting  are 
many,  and  many  of  the  uses  can  be 
very  profitable.  It  can  attract  custom¬ 
ers  to  a  store,  court  their  patronage, 
and  make  them  want  to  return.  The  ^ 
reason  is  as  simple  as  the  fact  that  85 
per  cent  of  our  impressions  come  from  j 
what  we  see.  And  light  makes  sight  { 
possible.  I 
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Sales  Distribution  in 
Women's  and  Children's  Gloves 

By  Dorothy  Cook,  Assistant  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


THIS  is  our  final  analysis  of  sales  by  Classification  in 
■  women’s  and  children’s  gloves.  The  two-year  study  was 
undertaken  by  the  Fashion  Accessories  &  Smallwares  Group 
so  that  our  stores  would  have,  for  the  first  time,  typical  sea¬ 
sonal  percentages,  on  both  national  and  regional  levels,  of 
the  classifications’  contribution  to  total  department  volume. 
These  figures  should  be  of  inestimable  value  in  uncovering 
both  the  weaknesses  and  the  strong  points  of  the  department. 
The  tables  give  quarterly  and  total  year  figures,  both  national 
and  regional,  for  the  two-year  period  from  February,  1959 
through  January,  1961. 


in  order  to  compare  your  figures  with  these,  compute  the 
total  dollar  volume  of  your  own  classifications  and  calculate 
the  percentage  of  each  to  the  total. 

Please  note  that  the  percentages  are  median  figures  and 
therefore  will  not  total  100  per  cent.  Also,  for  each  classifi¬ 
cation  and  sub-classification,  the  number  of  stores  reporting 
varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records  for  sub-classi¬ 
fications. 

This  series  of  analyses  of  sales  in  the  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  glove  department  is  the  third  study  of  its  kind 
{Continued  on  page  63) 


National  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

FEB..  MARCH.  APRIL. 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Soles  Clossif. 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Soles  Clossif. 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT., 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Soles  Classif. 

NOV.,  DEC.,  1959 
JAN.,  1960  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Soles  Classif. 

NATIONAL  TOTAL  FOR 
FIRST  YEAR 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Soles  Classif. 

1. 

LEATHER 

51 

14.6 

5.0 

25.0 

30.0 

... 

21.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

14 

2.1 

3.5 

9.0 

3.f| 

Pig 

38 

2.0 

1.0 

4.7 

4.0 

2.7 

Doe  &  Suede 

35 

1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

2.7 

1.5 

Glace 

44 

9.4 

4.0 

10.0 

14.0 

10.0 

2. 

FABRICS 

52 

79.3 

93.1 

63.6 

46.0 

75,0 

A.  Cottons 

43 

42.0 

29.0 

34.3 

27.7 

35.7 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

38 

24.3 

32.2 

20.3 

12.0 

22.0 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

24 

3.2 

15.0 

1.7 

4.9 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

32 

3.0 

6.0 

1.5 

2.0 

3.0 

E.  Stretch 

39 

4.0 

8.9 

4.0 

2.3 

4.2 

3. 

WOOLS 

30 

1.8 

0.4 

7.0 

16.0 

6.0 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

17 

1.0 

4.2 

11.0 

4.4 

B.  Leather  Palms 

17 

1.5 

3.8 

7.3 

2.8 

4. 

CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

21 

2.4 

1.0 

1.9 

5.9 

2.0 

5. 

MISC.  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

36 

1.0 

2.4 

2.0 

1.5 

1.9 

FEB..  MARCH.  APRIL. 
1960  COMBINED 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 
1960  COMBINED 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT., 
1960  COMBINED 

NOV.,  DEC.,  1960 
JAN.,  1961  COMBINED 

NATIONAL  TOTAL  FOR 
SECOND  YEAR 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

%ef 

Total  Soles 

%  of  Sub- 
Clossif. 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Soles  Clossif. 

%ef 

Total  Soles 

%  of  Sub- 
Clossif. 

%ef 

Total  Soles 

%  of  Sub- 
Clossif. 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

1. 

LEATHER 

60 

14.3 

5.8 

25.8 

34.3 

15.0 

A.  Lined  —  oil 

B.  Unlined  — 

35 

1.4 

3.0 

10.0 

3.0 

Pig 

45 

2.0 

0.5 

4.1 

4.7 

2.6 

Doe  &  Suede 

40 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

2.0 

1.2 

Glace 

50 

8.0 

3.2 

9.1 

15.0 

8.8 

2. 

FABRICS 

60 

81.7 

89.0 

66.0 

39.0 

78.0 

A.  Cottons 

50 

40.0 

35.2 

35.3 

24.5 

36.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

48 

30.0 

33.0 

35.9 

10.0 

28.9 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

25 

1.8 

8.0 

2.1 

4.0 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

37 

3.4 

7.0 

2.0 

2.1 

3.9 

E.  Stretch 

26 

5.0 

6.7 

3.2 

2.1 

5.0 

3. 

WOOLS 

43 

3.2 

6.2 

19.7 

6.9 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

32 

3.0 

5.0 

7.0 

4.5 

B.  Leather  Palms 

34 

2.0 

2.0 

6.6 

2.7 

4. 

CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

17 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

2.5 

1.3 

5. 

MISC.  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

39 

1.0 

2.3 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 
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Stores 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

FEB.,  MARCH,  APRIL, 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT., 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

NOV.,  DEC.,  1959, 
JAN.,  1960  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

ZONE  3  -  TOTAL  j 

FOR  FIRST  YEAR  1 

%  of  %  of  Sub-  ! 

Total  Sales  Classif.  | 

1. 

LEATHER 

17 

14.6 

5.0 

25.0 

30.0 

18.7 

1 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

7 

1.1 

4.0 

12.1 

3.9  1 

i 

Pig 

14 

1.2 

0.6 

2.4 

4.0 

1.3  1 

Doe  &  Suede 

13 

1.5 

0.8 

2.0 

2.5 

1.5 

Glace 

15 

10.0 

3.0 

15.5 

20.0 

10.0  ! 

2. 

FABRICS 

17 

83.6 

91.0 

63.0 

39.0 

66.0 

A.  Cottons  ‘ 

le 

39.5 

6.7 

35.0 

32.0 

36.0  i 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

14 

23.8 

6.7 

19.0 

12.0 

22.9  i 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

6 

4.1 

15.0 

1.0 

5.0  ! 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

12 

2.6 

3.0 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0  j 

E.  Stretch 

15 

3.8 

6.0 

4.0 

4.8 

4.0 

3. 

WOOLS 

11 

1.5 

0.5 

8.5 

19.6 

5.1 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

6 

1.7 

4.2 

11.5 

4.4 

B.  Leather  Palms 

4 

4.5 

6.5 

6.4 

5.0 

4. 

CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

4 

2.4 

1.0 

1.0 

5.5 

1.0 

5. 

MISC.  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

11 

1.0 

2.7 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

I 

Sales  Distribution  in  Women's  and  Children's  Gloues  (continued) 


Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

FEB.,  MARCH,  APRIL, 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT., 
1959  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

NOV.,  DEC.,  1959 
JAN.,  1960  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

ZONE  1  —  TOTAL 
FOR  FIRST  YEAR  > 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

1.  LEATHER 

20 

15.8 

6.3 

30.5 

30.0 

19.5 

A.  Lined  —  all 

5 

7.0 

1.6 

11.5 

6.0 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

14 

3.7 

...  1.5 

9.6 

8.6 

4.1 

Doe  &  Suede 

12 

1.0 

3.6 

1.1 

2.0 

1.2 

Glace 

14 

10.0 

15.0 

7.0 

10.0 

10.0 

2.  FABRICS 

20 

78.0 

93.5 

57.5 

45.0 

75.0 

A.  Cottons 

13 

30.0 

25.0 

30.4 

15.5 

25.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

11 

28.6 

27.2 

27.8 

15.0 

24.9 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

8 

6.5 

14.5 

8.5 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

7 

3.0 

9.9 

0.9 

1.3 

3.0 

E.  Stretch 

11 

5.0 

10.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.  WOOLS 

14 

2.3 

0.3 

6.3 

16.0 

6.8 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

8 

0.5 

3.9 

11.0 

5.0 

B.  Leather  Palms 

8 

0.45 

2.9 

5.5 

3.3 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

10 

4.0 

1.1 

4.0 

4.8 

3.5 

5.  MISC.  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

13 

1.0 

2.4 

2.7  ... 

2.0 

2.0 

Zone  2  —  South  and  Southwest 


Zone  1  —  Northeast 


2. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Reporting 


LEATHER 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

Doe  &  Suede 
Glace 
FABRICS 

A.  Cottons 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

D.  String  A  Crochet 

E.  Stretch 
WOOLS 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

B.  Leather  Palms 
CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 
MISC.  (gadgets  &  accessories) 


FEB.,  MARCH,  APRIL, 
1959  COMBINED 
%  of  %  of  Sub- 
Total  Sales  Classif. 


AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT., 
1959  COMBINED 
%  of  %  of  Sub- 
Total  Sales  Classif. 


NOV.,  DEC.,  1959  I 
JAN.,  1960  combined! 

%  of  %  of  Sub-  I 
Total  Sales  Classif. 


ZONE  2  -  TOTAL 
FOR  FIRST  YEAR 
%  of  %  of  Sufa- 
Totol  Sales  Classif. 


65.0 


3. 


MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 
1959  COMBINED 
%  of  %  of  Sub- 
Total  Soles  Classif. 


52.0 

21.8 

2.0 

3.7 

6.0 


3.6 

4.4 

14.0 


35.0 

10.0 


8.1 

10.2 


3.0 

2.0 

13.7 


45.0 

18.0 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 


3.4 

2.8 

15.0 


34.7 

20.5 

2.3 

2.9 

5.0 


45.0 

18.0 

28.4 

10.0 

9.3 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Slate*:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Canada. 


FEB.,  MARCH,  APRIL, 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT., 

NOV.,  DEC.,  1960 

ZONE  1 

-  TOTAL 

1960  COMBINED 

1960  COMBINED 

1960  COMBINED 

JAN.,  1961 

COMBINED 

FOR  SECOND  YEAR 

Stores 

%of 

%  of  Sub- 

%of 

%  of  Sub- 

%of 

%  of  Sub- 

%of 

%  of  Sub- 

%of 

%  of  Sub- 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classif. 

Totol  Sales 

Classif. 

Total  Sales 

Classif. 

Total  Sales 

Classif. 

Total  Sales 

Classif. 

19 

15.0 

4.0 

25.0 

25.3 

16.0 

16 

1.7 

3.9 

11.2 

3.0 

17 

2.0 

1.0 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

16 

0.8 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

17 

8.0 

2.6 

7.0 

11.6 

6.2 

19 

75.0 

93.0 

67.0 

42.3 

75.2 

17 

37.7 

35.2 

36.0 

11.1 

36.4 

16 

29.0 

35.0 

35.9 

14.0 

30.0 

9 

2.0 

6.6 

3.2 

3.9 

14 

4.6 

6.0 

4.1 

5.0 

16 

5.9 

6.5 

2.4 

5.0 

16 

4.4 

6.0 

21.3 

7.0 

11 

6.7 

4.5 

15.9 

6.7 

13 

3.0 

2.2 

3.8 

2.3 

10 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

5.5 

2.0 

12 

0.8 

2.2 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

i 

Sfot««:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Va 

.,  West  Va., 

N.  C.,  S.  C., 

ia.,  Fla.,  Tex. 

Ky.,  Tenn., 

Ala.,  La.,  Okla.,  New  Mex.,  Del.,  Md., 

Ariz. 

FEB.,  MARCH,  APRIL, 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT., 

NOV.,  DEC.,  1960 

ZONE  2 

-  TOTAL 

1960  COMBINED 

1960  COMBINED 

1960  COMBINED 

JAN.,  1961 

COMBINED 

FOR  SECOND  YEAR 

Stores 

%ef 

%  of  Sub- 

%ef 

%  of  Sub- 

%ef 

%  of  Sub- 

%ef 

%  of  Sub- 

%of 

%  of  Sub- 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classif. 

Total  Sales 

Classif. 

Total  Sales 

Classif. 

Total  Sale* 

Classif. 

Total  Sales 

Classif. 

17 

12.0 

6.5 

34.5 

44.0 

15.0 

I  ^ 

1.5 

5.5 

3.0 

1  ® 

2.3 

5.0 

5.0 

4.1 

’  9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

9.0 

6.5 

12.0 

15.0 

9.0 

!  17 

82.0 

... 

84.5 

57.0 

40.5 

80.0 

11 

50.0 

50.0 

42.7 

32.0 

45.0 

9 

29.0 

27.3 

30.6 

10.0 

24.5 

3 

5.0 

4.0 

j  ® 

3.6 

8.5 

6.0 

'  3 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

7 

2.6 

5.0 

6.0 

5.3 

•  7 

2.0 

. . . 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

7 

0.6 

3.3 

3.6 

1.5 

5 

2.0 

2.0 

16 

1.0 

3.0 

2.5 

, 

2.0 

1.0 

State*:  Ohio,  Ind.,  III.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  lowo,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  Mon.,  Colo.,  Utah,  Nev. 


Store* 

Reporting 

FEB.,  MARCH,  APRIL, 
1960  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 
1960  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Soles  Classif. 

AUG.,  SEPT.,  OCT., 
1960  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

NOV.,  DEC.,  1960, 
JAN.,  1961  COMBINED 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classif. 

ZONE  3  -  TOTAL 
FOR  SECOND  YEAR 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Soles  Classif. 

24 

10.0 

8.0 

27.6 

43.5 

... 

13.8 

18 

1.8 

3.1 

11.4 

3.2 

20 

1.5 

0.3 

3.8 

4.7 

2.0 

15 

1.6 

1.2 

3.2 

3.9 

1.6 

23 

0.8 

6.3 

18.9 

18.2 

9.7 

24 

83.6 

91.6 

56.0 

35.3 

81.7 

23 

44.6 

21.4 

28.2 

27.7 

30.9 

23 

31.3 

46.5 

27.2 

9.3 

32.3 

14 

1.5 

20.8 

4.1 

15 

2.9 

3.5 

1.2 

0.6 

2.0 

7 

2.1 

3.4 

4.5 

20 

3.5 

11.1 

16.5 

9.0 

14 

2.1 

12.2 

5.0 

4.0 

14 

3.0 

1.4 

10.0 

3.3 

2 

0.9 

11 

0.9 

1.4 

0.9 

0.9 

{Continued  from  page  61  I 

conducted  by  the  Mercban 
dising  Division.  The  first 
covered  Men’s  Sportsvear 
and  the  second  covrred 
Women’s  Sportswear,  be 
cause  of  their  rapid  growth 
and  increasing  importince. 

The  combined  effors  of 
60  member  stores  lave 
made  this  survey  possible 
We’re  grateful  for  iheir 
generous  cooperation.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  a  largei 
number  did  not  participate. 
With  more  stores  cortrib 
uting,  the  analysis  would 
have  been  more  repres;nta 
tive,  therefore  more  valu 
able,  to  you  and  to  th;  in 
dustry.  The  Pacific  Coast 
is  not  included  in  the  report 
because  too  few  stores  con 
tributed. 

Although  present  f«cili 
ties  permit  studying  only 
one  department  at  a  time 
the  Merchandising  Division 
looks  forward  to  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  provide 
standardized  figures  for  all 
departments,  since  such 
breakdowns  are  not  avail 
able  from  any  other  source. 

As  an  interim  measure 
with  the  help  of  its  Group 
directors,  the  Division  is 
building  up  a  file  of  repre 
sentative  departmental  sales 
figures  by  item  classifica 
tion  which  can  be  sent  to 
stores  requesting  examples 
of  other  stores’  perform 
ances  on  certain  items. 
Since  no  store  identifica 
tions  will  be  released  at  any 
time,  members  are  urged  to 
feel  free  to  submit  their 
classification  analyses,  and 
to  ask  the  Division  for 
whatever  comparable  statis¬ 
tics  are  available. 
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Systems  and  Services 

NADI  Market  Week.  The  National 
Association  of  Display  Industries,  rep¬ 
resenting  about  150  manufacturers, 
will  hold  its  Fall  and  Christmas  market 
week  in  Chicago  the  week  of  June 
25th. 

NADI  members  work  primarily  with 
retailers  in  creating  visual  merchan¬ 
dising  materials  and  special  effects. 
The  extent  of  the  work  they  do  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  way  the  display 
job  itself  has  grown  and  spread,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  past  20  years.  (The 
NADI  will  observe  its  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  next  year.)  Today  NADI  mem¬ 
bers  produce  store  fixtures,  lighting 
systems  and  sign  printing  machines  as 
well  as  mannequins,  artificial  foliage, 
flowers  and  fruits,  all  types  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  seasonal  decorations  and 
novelties,  both  indoor'  and  outdoor, 
decorative  papers  and  fabrics. 

Corset-Lingerie  Link.  Color  coordina¬ 
tion  programs  involving  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  and  the  lingerie  department 
are  blossoming  everywhere.  How  can 
you  assure  referrals  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  other?  Here’s  how  it’s  be¬ 
ing  done  by  one  manufacturer  team: 

Formfit  and  Rogers  Lingerie,  now 
sister  companies  in  Genesco,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  slips,  bras  and  girdles  that  can 
be  purchased  in  matched  sets.  To 
create  a  link  between  the  two  types  of 
merchandise,  they  are  attaching  to 
each  garment  a  length  of  white  satin 
ribbon  with  the  gold-imprinted  sales 
message:  “This  garment  is  color 
matched  and  style  coordinated  with 


- .”  The  ribbon  used  is  Chicago 

Printed  String  Co.’s  Satintone.  When 
pulled,  it  splits  where  it  is 'stitched  to 
the  garment,  making  removal  by  the 
customer  a  simple  matter.  The  ribbon 
doesn’t  get  in  the  way  of  stock-han¬ 
dling,  won’t  get  detached,  as  a  tag 
might,  in  the  fitting  room,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  reminder  to  the  salesper¬ 
son  to  suggest  the  additional  sale  in 
the  other  department. 

Lighting  of  Tomorrow.  Newest  drama 
in  exterior  night  lighting  may  be  seen 
at  the  recently  completed  Electric 
Building  in  Atlanta.  The  producer  is 
lighting  specialist  Abe  Feder,  and  the 
drama  has  a  name:  “The  Lighting  of 
the  Fountain.”  This  is  a  continuous 
show  of  light  and  color,  moving  in 
changing  patterns  over  a  long  foun¬ 
tain  that  stretches  across  the  plaza  of 
the  building. 

The  action  is  electronically  con¬ 
trolled.  it  takes  place  against  a  per¬ 
manent  luminous  backdrop  created  by 
vertical  fingers  of  light  that  reach  200 
feet  up  the  face  and  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing’s  facade.  From  the  fountain  the 
lighting  show  moves  into  the  building 
itself,  where,  beyond  the  lobby’s  glass 
front,  an  exhibit  symbolizing  new 
energy  sources  comes  up  into  view. 
Moving  patterns  of  colored  light  shape 
themselves  over  this  exhibit  and  then 
dim  out  as  the  action  switches  back  to 
the  fountain  again. 

An  extensive  magnetic  amplifier 
dimming  system,  designed  especially 
for  this  project,  also  operates  the  auto¬ 
matic  fixture  doors  in  the  lobby  and 
turns  the  exterior  lighting  on  and  off 
by  means  of  an  automatic  timer. 


Store  Planning  Kit.  Stationery  depart¬ 
ment  planning  is  simplified  with  a  new- 
three-dimensional  kit  by  Rust  Craft.  It 
shows  in  scale  how  greeting  card  fix¬ 
tures  and  displayers  can  best  fit  into 
space  available.  The  kit  consists  of  a 
grid  planning  sheet  scaled  one  foot  to 
the  half-inch  and  die-cut  scale  models 
of  fixtures,  gondolas,  floor  displayei's, 
check-out  counters,  promotion  coun¬ 
ters — and  even  sales  clerks  and  ci  s- 
tomers.  Available  from  Rust  Craft 
sales  representatives  or  direct  from 
Rust  Craft,  Dedham,  Mass. 

For  the  Wrapping  Desk.  The  Carry- 
Pack  Co.,  Ltd.  of  Schiller  Park,  111., 
finds  that:  “Surprisingly,  many  stores 
do  not  know  what  a  double  gummed 
label  is  or  realize  its  many  advantages. 
Double  gummed  labels  are  reams  of 
plain,  unprinted  paper  gummed  on 
both  sides  and  cut  to  individual  label 
size.  They  provide  an  easier,  neater, 
more  economical  method  of  attaching 
an  ungummed  address  label  or  sales 
slip  to  a  package  or  box.”  Carry-Pack 
makes  both  the  labels  and  a  new  label¬ 
er,  called  the  Twin  Stick,  for  moisten¬ 
ing  them  evenly  on  both  sides.  The 
Twin  Stick  is  designed  so  that  its 
brushes  are  covered  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  spotting  or  soiling  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  wrapping  desk. 

Carpet  Care  Give-Away.  “It’s  Easy 
to  Care  for  Your  Carpets  and  Rugs” 
is  the  title  of  a  new  32-page  consumer 
booklet  published  by  the  American 
Carpet  Institute.  It  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  give-away  or  mailing  piece 
for  retailers;  fits  a  standard  No.  10 
envelope.  The  price  is  $5.00  per  hun¬ 
dred,  $32.95  per  thousand.  Imprint¬ 
ing  can  be  done  locally.  Single  copies 
may  be  obtained  without  charge  from 
the  American  Carpet  Institute,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1. 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 
SHOPLIFTING 
PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC.' 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

6  Craig  Accounts  Receivable  Billing  Files,  Model  8,000. 
8  active  trays,  4  inactive  trays.  In  good  condition, 
available  immediately.  Any  reasonable  offer  accepted. 

Crating  and  freight  extra. 

Contact  —  M.  GOLDSMITH,  Controller 
LEVY  BROS.,  INC. 

Market  at  Third  Sts.,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 
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TELEPHONE  SHOPPING 
PROFILES  IN  PROFIT 


“Our  average  telephone  sale 
is  40%  higher 
than  our 


average  in-store  sale” 


SAYS  LOUIS  C.  WOLF,  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF 


WASSON’S  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 


“Wasson's  shop-at-home  service.  May  I  shop  for  you?” 

Nearly  every  time  these  w/ords  are  spoken,  Wasson’s 
rings  up  another  telephone  sale. 

“Our  telephone  sales  average  about  $8.50  each," 
Louis  Wolf  explains.  “This  is  40%  higher  than  our 
average  in-store  sale.  In  time  we  expect  phone  orders 
to  account  for  3  to  5%  of  our  total  volume. 

“We  promote  our  telephone  shopping  service  in  all 
of  our  advertising. 

“We  encourage  ‘call-collect’  shopping  for  customers 
living  within  a  14-mile  radius  and  we  are  extending 
this  to  24  miles. 

“As  more  of  our  customers  move  to  the  suburbs 
our  telephone  shopping  department  gets  more  valua¬ 
ble  and  profitable. 

“But  this  doesn’t  mean  that  our  telephone  sales 
detract  from  our  in-store  sales.  On  the  contrary,  they 
actually  help  them.  Folks  call  in  their  orders  when 
they  can’t  leave  home.  In  turn,  when  they’re  downtown, 
they  visit  us.” 

Are  you  missing  sales  and  profits? 

A  telephone  shopping  department  is  an  investment 
that  yields  big  dividends.  At  a  surprisingly  low  cost 
per  sale,  telephone  shopping  is  adding  new  income 
to  stores  of  all  sizes  — all  over  America. 

Ask  one  of  our  Communications  Consultants  to 
show  you  our  new  training  package,  “Making  Tele¬ 
phone  Selling  Click.”  For  an  appointment  at  your  con¬ 
venience,  call  your  Bell  Telephone  Business  Office. 


Wasson’s  of  Indianapolis  recently  expanded  its 
telephone  shopping  order  board  to  12  positions. 


PROFIT  TIP:  Advertise  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  and  always 
include  your  telephone  number  in  your  store’s  print 
advertising  and  broadcast  commercials. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  ^ 


m'i  ^ 


O/fjStloncU  Accounting  Machines  return 
102%  annually  on  our  investment!” 

—  WINTER  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  New  York 


“Our  National  Accounting  Machines 
have  brought  new  degrees  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  to  the  following 
applications:  Sales  Analysis  and  Re¬ 
porting,  Cost  of  Sales  Accounting, 
Salesmen’s  Commissions,  City  Gross 
Receipt  Tax  Reporting,  Accounts 
Receivable,  and  Cash  Receipts. 

“The  great  versatility  of  these 
National  machines  has  enabled  us 
to  effect  very  significant  savings  in 
all  areas  of  our  accounting.  In  fact, 
our  National  System  returns  102% 


annually  on  our  investment. 

“Of  even  greater  significance  is 
the  ability  of  our  National  System  to 
provide  the  right  information  at  the 
right  time.  In  this  way  our  National 
machines  enable  management  to 
make  effective  decisions  based  on 
proven  information,  obtained  at  an 
economical  price.” 

Treasurer  and  Comptroller 
Winter  and  Company,  Inc. 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


Winter  and  Compony,  the 
world's  largest  piano  manu- 
focturer,  makes  every  type  of 
piano— from  spinets  to  grands 
—to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
mcreosingiy  musicol  conscioos 
America. 


In  your  business,  too.  National  machines 
will  pay  for  themselves  with  the  money 
they  save,  then  continue  savings  as  an¬ 
nual  profit.  Your  nearby  Nationalman  will 
gladly  show  how  much  you  can  save.  See 
the  yellow  pages  In  your  phone 
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